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A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF WORSHIP 


FOREWORD 


F OR ten years the members of Zion Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of Evansville, Indiana, 
have co-operated in the selection and rejection 
of worship materials and procedure. They have praised 
and criticized the various programs offered by the pas¬ 
tor and the Church School leaders. To them, therefore, 
this book is respectfully dedicated. 

The former church secretary, Eloise Roth Rhodes, 
collaborated in preparing the manuscript and in select¬ 
ing and arranging the materials in this volume. 

A. A. S. 

Evansville, Ind. 
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WHY DO WE WORSHIP? 

“"V "TTELL, I guess we’re all here. We might 
\ / as well begin.” 

V y A dozen or more people arrange them¬ 
selves about the speaker on the platform of the little 
church. A hymn is selected, the tune is sounded on a 
pitch pipe, and, with the “ choir ” leading, the group 
sings—with more enthusiasm than accuracy. A Chris¬ 
tian congregation has begun its service of worship. 

In the neighboring city, the deep-throated bell sends 
out its invitation, “Come and worship.” The bell 
ceases, and the rich-toned organ takes up the message. 
The vested choir enters, the minister takes his place— 
and another congregation begins its service of worship. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
even through the whole world, people of every class, 
color and creed thus assemble themselves together in 
order that they may worship God. They come from 
every walk of life—the rich, the poor, and those in 
between. The learned and the simple, the aged and the 
young, the strong and the weak—they all come. It is 
amazing how many people come, Sunday after Sunday, 
into all kinds of churches, there to participate in services 
ranging from the rugged simplicity that borders on 
crudeness to the most elaborate ritual man has been able 
to plan. The wonder is not that so many people do not 
come, but that so many dol 
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For what has the church to offer? Can it help a man 
increase his business or social standing? Can it assure 
him more money or greater prestige? Can it furnish 
him with ease or pleasure? There was a time when all 
respectable people belonged to the church, and partici¬ 
pated in church life, when the church was the center of 
activity for the community. But that time is past. 
Other organizations can do more to further a man’s busi¬ 
ness interests; other groups offer greater opportunities 
to increase his prestige and social standing; other places 
offer more varied facilities for his amusement and enter¬ 
tainment. The only thing the church has to offer that 
cannot be found elsewhere is a place, an opportunity, 
and a fellowship for worship. 

From the barren hills of Tekoa, south of Jerusalem, a 
poorly clothed shepherd made his way to the great city 
of Bethel to dispose of his wool. Conditions in that 
city appalled him, the burden of their guilt rested upon 
him, and he was compelled to speak. And among his 
prophecies was this: “ Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord Jehovah, that I will send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hear¬ 
ing the words of Jehovah” (Amos 8: 11). It is this 
hunger for the word of God that drives people to church. 
They are conscious of need, a need that is not met by 
the material things of life. So they come seeking—seek¬ 
ing the answer to the mystery of life, seeking to dis¬ 
cover the meaning and value of life, seeking, as Job of 
old, help to meet and solve the perplexities of life. If 
those who come were unsuccessful in their search, the 
church would soon disappear. It is through the wor¬ 
ship service that the church is meeting the universal 
human yearning for fellowship with God. 

It seems a far cry from the Egyptian plea to Amon-Ra 
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and the war dance of the American Indian to the service 
of worship in a Christian church. But honest religion, 
whatever its form may be, is man’s highest possible 
response to the Unseen. It is the going out of his soul 
to meet the Creator. The forms of worship used in 
ages long past may seem to us crude, inadequate, 
ridiculous, or even blasphemous. The fact remains that 
these primitive souls were searching for an experience 
of God; and that, in a measure, the hunger of many 
earnest seekers was appeased. That the forms by 
means of which they worshiped tended to degenerate 
into shameful orgies does not invalidate the fact that 
they were created as instruments of sincere worship, 
and once served their purpose. Religion, and worship 
as an expression of religious aspiration, either grows and 
develops into more beautiful and more satisfying forms, 
or it degenerates into formalism and superstition. 

That is why its effect upon nations, as well, as upon 
individuals, is so strong. It is impossible to write of the 
history of nations without considering the religious 
beliefs and practices which helped make the nation 
great, or which resulted in its destruction. For vital 
religion is a uniting force that enables men to accom¬ 
plish the seemingly impossible; decadent religion is a 
disintegrating power that hastens the process of de¬ 
struction. The rise and fall of the old Roman Empire 
clearly illustrate this truth. 

Man has never been free of the consciousness of the 
supernatural. From the earliest time he conceived of 
the supernatural as being good or evil. The personified 
powers of good he worshiped, in order to show that their 
benevolence was appreciated and their continued favor 
desired. In much the same manner the personified 
powers of evil were propitiated, and the good powers 
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were invoked in incantations to exorcise the evil. But 
in every instance man’s relation to the unseen forces 
and his dependence upon them was recognized and 
acknowledged. 

The sacrifice was an essential part of primitive wor¬ 
ship. Man felt that he could not approach empty- 
handed either the good gods who did so much for him, 
or the evil spirits from whom he had so much to fear. 
His feeling of unworthiness was overcome, at least in 
part, by bringing some sort of gift; experience with 
other humans taught him that gifts might even serve to 
satisfy those who meant to do him harm. Furthermore, 
the. evil spirits might be diverted so that they turned 
their harmful power against his enemies. 

The bringing of the sacrifice soon became part of an 
involved ritual which had to be properly performed to 
make the sacrifice effective. For the correct perform¬ 
ance of this ritual trained men were necessary, hence 
the priesthood arose. Since a single error might in¬ 
validate the entire sacrifice, might, in fact, anger the 
god to whom it was offered, only the priests were al¬ 
lowed to carry out the ritual. Much of the law of the 
Old Testament concerns itself with the proper ritual 
for the various services of the Hebrews. Every detail 
is prescribed, even to the undergarments which the 
priests were to don. When Nadab and Abihu, the sons 
of Aaron, used strange fire in the sacrifice instead of 
that prescribed by the law, there came forth fire from 
before Jehovah to devour them (Leviticus 10 ). Even 
the leprosy of King Uzziah of Judah is attributed to his 
attempt to burn incense in the Temple (I Chronicles 
26 ). The gods of the pagan peoples, as well as the 
God of the Hebrews, were not to be lightly approached; 
everything had to be done according to an established 
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order, in the prescribed manner, by the designated per¬ 
sons. 

This extreme emphasis upon outward forms and the 
setting apart of a priestly class tended to vitiate the 
worship service and make of religion a superficial ob¬ 
servance of arbitrary codes. It made fellowship with 
God unattainable to the ordinary person. Had it not 
been for the testimony of the spirit within, religion, 
that is, the consciousness of man’s relation to the Un¬ 
seen, would have died out. But when God created 
man, He gave him of His own spirit—and man is con¬ 
scious of hunger until he finds God. In spite of 
bungling and deliberate chicanery on the part of those 
who should have been religious leaders, many people 
still found the way to a satisfying experience of the 
Unseen. 

Sometimes it seems that the disciples missed won¬ 
derful opportunities to discover the real basis of human 
actions. Why, for instance, did not some one ask Jesus 
the question, “ Why do we worship? ” The woman of 
Sctfnaria was concerned about the proper place to wor¬ 
ship, but it does not seem to have occurred to her to 
ask why man worships. When Nicodemus came to 
Jesus, he learned that man could not truly worship 
without being born of the spirit, but he, likewise, does 
not ask the reason for worship itself. Perhaps we of 
this generation have developed the scientific mind to 
such an extent that we are more concerned about why 
we do things than about the actual doing of them. We 
are not content to know that people do certain things; 
we want to know why they act as they do. While too 
much reasoning frequently tends to destroy initiative 
and action, if man is a reasonable creature he should 
seek to learn why he acts as he does. 
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And yet— 

The disciples did not ask Jesus, “Why do you 
pray? ” But one time when He came back from a 
season of prayer, they were moved to request, “ Lord, 
teach us to pray” (Luke 11: 1). Seeing Him at a 
time of high exaltation, following Him daily, watching 
Him meet the crises in His own life and in the lives of 
others, there was no need to ask why Jesus prayed; 
rather, they desired to learn how they themselves might 
have a larger share of that which prayer obviously 
provided for the Master. 

The real answer to our question, “ Why do we wor¬ 
ship? ” probably lies in the experience of the worshiper 
himself, in what it does to him and for him. Sincere 
worship will leave its indelible impression upon the one 
who worships, and will not only be an inner experience, 
but will manifest itself outwardly as well. When the 
angel appeared to Zacharias in the Temple, and he 
came out to bless the people, they knew that he had 
seen a vision (Luke 1: 22). When Moses returned 
from “ talking with God,” his face shone (Exodus 
34 : 29 ). True worship leaves its mark, not only upon 
the soul, but upon the whole manner of life. 

Exiled from Jerusalem, bereft of the Temple without 
which worship was difficult for the Jew, a singer beau¬ 
tifully but mournfully exposed his heart: 

“ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 
When shall I come and appear before God? ” 

—Psalm 42: 1, 2. 

In that revelation of his own inner desire and need, the 
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psalmist revealed our own heart to us. We worship 
because the soul thirsts for God, and nothing can satisfy 
its restless yearning except fellowship with the Divine. 

The prophets were unsparing in their criticism of the 
purely ritualistic forms of the Temple worship. In¬ 
stead of ritualism, they emphasized justice and kind¬ 
ness; instead of legalistic formalism, they emphasized 
the attitude of the individual heart. Their condemnation 
of the abuses of Temple worship, however, cannot be 
interpreted as a condemnation of the whole. Isaiah saw 
his vision in the Temple, and other prophets also wor¬ 
shiped there. The denunciation of certain abuses which 
creep into a system does not imply that the entire sys¬ 
tem is without merit. Certainly the prophets cannot be 
accused of the lack of worship—they insisted only upon 
its spiritualization. 

The early followers of Jesus continued to worship in 
the Temple. They were known as those of “ the Way,” 
and the great majority continued the distinctively Jew¬ 
ish practices. Even Paul, after he had ministered to 
the Gentiles for a number of years, took an active part 
in the Temple service (Acts 21: 17 ff.). Apparently 
they met as the followers of Jesus on the first day of the 
week, to listen to stories of His activity and study the 
way in which He fulfilled the prophecies. Christianity 
was, for the Jew, an addition to that which he already 
had, and it continued to be so, in some degree, until the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

Among the Gentiles the situation was entirely differ¬ 
ent. There a complete break with their former re¬ 
ligious practices was insisted upon. The worship of 
heathen deities was not compatible with the worship of 
God, and there was always present among them the 
temptation to make Jesus just another of the pantheon 
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of gods. This necessarily meant that their worship 
services would be exceedingly simple, without any of 
the aesthetic forms that were a part of their former 
worship, and the forms of the Jewish Christians were 
not yet accepted. That the people felt the impoverish¬ 
ment of their services, perhaps without being aware of 
what they lacked, is self-evident. It was only because 
the content of the new message was so rich and vital 
that it succeeded in displacing the cultus of other gods. 

The service in the primitive church centered about 
the message and the testimony of converts. Later they 
learned to sing certain of the psalms, and to develop 
hymns of their own. One element was noticeably miss¬ 
ing—the element of sacrifice. With the death of Jesus 
on the cross as the fulfillment of the sacrificial type, the 
offering of any fu-ther sacrifice was felt to be sacrilege. 
There were no set forms of approach to God; essen¬ 
tially, it was a worship of Him “ in spirit and in truth.” 
That the services were sometimes disorderly may be 
inferred from the fourteenth chapter of First Corinthi¬ 
ans. Those who met to worship were not always edi¬ 
fied, but they were emotionally stirred and sometimes 
even inclined to compete with each other in such mani¬ 
festations as “ speaking with tongues.” 

Consequently, a more formal procedure developed; 
as the resources of the Hebrew religion were appropri¬ 
ated by the Gentiles, there was a distinct enrichment in 
the order of worship and in the materials used in the 
service. The Christian experience and desire became 
matters for poetry and music, and forms were adapted 
from the Temple worship, and, in some instances, from 
the worship of the pagan deities. The message, how¬ 
ever, remained the central part of the service for a 
number of centuries. 
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Later, the emphasis was shifted from the emotional 
and intellectual appeal of the Gospel to the authoritarian 
aspect of God. The sermon was largely displaced, and 
the church returned to the old error of formalism. 
Pure ritual resumed its place of importance, the priest¬ 
hood was lifted up, and the way of God was again 
obscured by the development of infinite detail in ap¬ 
proaching Him. Yet there were always voices pro¬ 
testing against mere outward observance of ritual, just 
as the prophets had raised their voices in former times. 
These modern prophets, too, incurred the enmity and 
persecution of ecclesiastical authority, but the voices 
persisted until the Reformation swept away, at least 
for a large part of the church, the priestly prerogatives 
and the emphasis upon ritual. 

Attention to outward forms was still important, as 
becomes evident when we read the works of Calvin, 
Luther, Zwingli, and other reformers. The break be¬ 
tween the Lutheran and Reformed groups was largely 
the result of a difference in interpreting the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, leading to differences in the 
method of celebration which seem comparatively trivial 
to many today. This emphasis upon ritual still persists 
in some Protestant communions, which teach that cer¬ 
tain things must be done in a prescribed manner or the 
whole becomes ineffective. 

The activity of the Wesleys and other noted preach¬ 
ers again directed the attention to the sermon. The 
preaching of the Gospel was emphasized, the forms of 
worship neglected. It is only recently that the Prot¬ 
estant Church has become aware of the lack of aesthetic 
appeal in the service. The hardship of pioneer life made 
any gathering a pleasurable experience; but more leis¬ 
ure has brought with it a desire for beauty of expres- 
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sion, in the worship service as well as in the other 
realms of living. 

The sermon will always be the heart of the Christian 
worship service. Thus did the Master teach, and so 
He commanded His disciples. The sermon is the only 
effective instrument for promulgating the Christian 
message. At the same time, there is a place for those 
forms that direct the attention God-ward, that secure 
the interest of the participant, and that help to create 
a mental attitude that is favorable to the reception of 
the message that is to follow. As ground is prepared 
for the planting, so is the human heart prepared, by a 
properly planned and conducted service of worship, to 
receive the Word of God. 

Five Reasons Why We Worship 

1. While an individual, through his personal devo¬ 
tions, can and does receive a response from the Unseen, 
it is really the group worship service that makes his 
own personal devotions possible and fruitful. Just as 
a boy’s entire life is influenced by his “ gang,” so our 
whole religious experience is confirmed when we share 
it with our group. A man alone tends to doubt the 
validity of his experiences, but when he finds them 
shared by others, the impression that they have made 
upon him is deepened. The group worship service, there¬ 
fore, is a means of strengthening the individual in his 
religious living and making possible a more satisfying 
communion with God. The early Christians recognized 
the importance of this kind of fellowship with one an¬ 
other, and the potency of the church today lies in its 
ability to help the individual through the group. 

2. We worship, too, because we feel the need of 
some power outside of ourselves to guide us in meeting 
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life’s emergencies. It is modern to profess a sophisti¬ 
cation that denies spiritual realities; yet we, like the 
primitive man, feel ourselves surrounded by forces and 
powers that cannot be explained in the natural way. 
We are conscious of being involved in a conflict, the 
scene of which is the physical world, but the moving 
powers of which are unseen. We call them forces of 
evil, “ the spiritual hosts of wickedness.” Aware of 
our own limitations and our inability to cope with these 
powers that would work evil in our lives, we seek to 
establish a relationship with the equally unseen powers 
of good, that through them we might overcome that 
which is evil and realize our high destiny. This we 
endeavor to do through worship. 

3 . We know that man can never be satisfied with a 
humanistic religion. He is too aware of the limitations 
of the race. It is self-evident that man cannot be both 
the originator of himself and the goal of his own aspi¬ 
rations. No stream can rise above its source, nor can 
man; but because his origin is higher than himself, he 
is able to surpass his previous achievements. There is 
no progress toward higher ideals inherent in nature 
itself; these ideals must come to us from the Creator. 
Human advancement is not inevitable, as the naturalis¬ 
tic philosophy conceives it. It is true that there has 
been constant progress in the world, but the process of 
evolution has gone on only when it was intelligently 
and unselfishly directed. Those who have contributed 
the most to such development are those who have been 
in touch with God. For our highest ideals of personal, 
social, and economic relationships we continue to turn 
to the prophets and to the God-fearing men of all ages, 
men who received their vision, not through natural 
channels, but through communion with God; and it is 
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significant that the greatest influence of all was, and 
still is, Jesus, whose fellowship with God was unbroken. 

4 . Worship also enables us to see things as they 
actually are. The greatest hindrance to personal im¬ 
provement, social progress, or economic betterment is 
the refusal to face reality. We are inclined to look 
upon the world through the rose-colored glasses of 
superoptimism, or the blue-colored ones of extreme 
pessimism. In either case, we refuse to face unflinch¬ 
ingly the facts of life and our own responsibility for 
existing conditions. It is surprising, for example, how 
many people are afraid to consult a physician when 
they are ill, because they are obsessed with the fear 
of incurable disease; once they are convinced that 
the doctor can cure them, they go readily. Like¬ 
wise, these same people are afraid to face the mis¬ 
takes, the sins, and the difficulties in their social 
relationships; they doubt the existence of a cure for 
existing evils, so they try to deny their existence and 
minimize their importance. The very hysteria that is 
aroused by the mention of labor problems, political 
questions, and world peace show man’s consciousness 
of his own futility. It is remarkable that Jesus said so 
little concerning the existing social evils of His day, 
since they were even more flagrant than ours of today. 
In His teaching, however, He laid down certain prin¬ 
ciples by means of which these evils could be overcome. 
He had implicit faith in these principles because His 
expression of them was the outgrowth of His com¬ 
munion with God. The difficulties inherent in our so¬ 
cial order can be effectively met in the same indirect 
manner that Jesus used. Leadership must naturally 
devolve upon those who have at their disposal the re¬ 
sources of living religion, resources that can be acquired 
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only through willingness to make the sacrifice involved 
in true worship. 

S. Through worship we are enabled to forget our¬ 
selves in service. Loyalty is not an easily achieved 
virtue, because it means the denial of self. Our wor¬ 
ship helps us to forget personal advantages for the sake 
of the cause. The apostle Paul sacrificed every previous 
aim and ambition, as well as his material prosperity, 
when he became a missionary to the Gentiles. Having 
met Jesus on the way to Damascus, nothing mattered 
to him except the Reality which he had experienced in 
the vision of the Master. Isaiah’s answer to the vision 
in the Temple was, “ Here am I; send me.” If any in¬ 
dividual would truly forget himself in service, he must 
first of all see God. Self is all-important until that self 
is replaced by a greater Reality. Such replacement be¬ 
comes possible only through genuine worship. 


II 


HOW DO WE WORSHIP? 

I F we should ask the casual passer-by the question, 
“ Why do we worship? ” his answer will almost 
certainly be, “ In order to get to heaven.” The 
definition of heaven may vary with different persons, 
but, fundamentally, it is true that we were called in one 
hope of our calling: we do worship because we desire 
heaven. And if a second question is asked, “ How do 
we worship? ” the answer will be, in even more cases, 
“ By going to church.” Yet the mere act of going to 
church is not an act of worship. It does not bring us 
nearer to God; it brings us only to the place which we 
commonly associate with Him. However, it does make 
us one of a group which has, as its supreme objective, 
fellowship with the Divine. 

Worship is frequently defined as the group search for 
the experience of God. A group, however, does not 
have an actual being, for the group is composed of a 
number of individuals who are sharing, theoretically at 
least, in a common project, the success or failure of 
which is dependent upon the participation and reaction 
of these individuals as persons. In the same worship 
service, one person will be successful in his search for 
the Divine, another will be disappointed. Success or 
failure lies partly within the individual—his frame of 
mind and his ability to enter into the project, and partly 
within the program itself—whether or not it contains 
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those elements which tend to develop an awareness of 
the reality and nearness of God. 

It is difficult for many people to dissociate magic 
from religion. Because of the mystical element in re¬ 
ligion, there is a tendency to consider it magical also. 
The physical presence in church is regarded as a good 
work, no matter where the mind may be. The thought¬ 
less repetition of creed, prayers and responses is be¬ 
lieved to increase the chances of “ getting to heaven/’ 
even though the heart is not involved. There is mys¬ 
tery in religion, but no magic. The adherence to out¬ 
ward forms, no matter how beautiful and significant 
they may be in themselves, does not bring the soul into 
communion with God; nor does the mere attendance at 
services, even though never a service be missed, satisfy 
the deep need of the soul for true worship. Forms and 
attendance are the means to fellowship with God, but 
they are not the fellowship itself. The individual who 
would profit by the group meeting needs to participate 
actively, with mind and heart and soul, in the program. 
Worship demands the whole being of man. “ Thou 
shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deuteronomy 
6 : 5 ). Or, as Jesus repeated it, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind” (Matthew 22: 37 ). There is 
no room for any other mental or emotional activity 
when we worship God. 

The prophet Micah is also concerned about how to 
worship God when he asks: “ Wherewith shall I come 
before Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God? 
shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, with 
calves a year old? ” No—these outward gifts, no mat¬ 
ter how manifold, or how valuable, do not assure man 
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that God is pleased with him or will accept him. 
Rather, Micah continues, “ He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? ” (Micah 6: 6-8). It is the at¬ 
titude of the mind and the heart that determines 
whether we are worshiping or just going through the 
motions. 

Cain and Abel both brought their sacrifice to God. 
The offering of Abel was accepted, that of Cain re¬ 
jected. The reason why Cain’s offering was not ac¬ 
ceptable to God is clearly stated in Genesis 4: 6, 7: 
“ And Jehovah said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? 
and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, 
shall it not be lifted up? and if thou doest not well, sin 
coucheth at the door; and unto thee shall be its desire; 
but do thou rule over it.” Cain harbored sullen jeal¬ 
ousy in his heart, therefore the offering, as the token of 
the self, was unacceptable to God. 

Many people feel refreshed after attending a service 
of worship, not because they have communed with God, 
but because they have rested. Enforced physical in¬ 
activity, stained glass windows, subdued lights, quiet 
music and melodious forms are conducive to somno¬ 
lence, if not actual sleep. No one but God and the 
person himself knows to what extent he participates 
actively in the service; no one knows whether he has 
been listening or dreaming. Consequently, it is a great 
temptation to just relax and rest. To such an indi¬ 
vidual, the easy chair at home would have offered a 
greater measure of that which he sought. The benefits 
of a worship service come only to the person who is 
willing to take an active mental and emotional part in 
the service. 
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i 

Aspects of Worship 

1. Effective worship is first of all an activity of the 
mind. Paul says, “ Set your mind on the things that 
are above, not on the things that are upon the earth ” 
(Colossians 3:2). His advice is to the point: the di¬ 
rection of the mind is definitely within the control of 
the individual. Man has the ability to direct his 
thoughts. Not that he always does this—he is often in¬ 
clined to let his mind drift aimlessly, to let it take up 
one subject after another without direction or purpose. 
The person who would control his life needs first to 
control his thoughts, for it is out of the thought life that 
action grows. Worship is a form of mental activity, as 
Jesus indicated when He said, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God . . . with all thy mind.” Shakespeare 
recognized this requirement. In Hamlet he has young 
Hamlet come upon his murdering uncle while he is in 
the attitude of prayer. It is Hamlet’s opportunity, and 
he determines to avenge the death of his father. But 
he withholds his hand—the uncle might go to heaven if 
killed in the act of prayer. 

Hamlet: Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 
And now I’ll do’t. And so he goes to heaven; 
And so am I revenged. That would be 
scann’d! 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven! 

But when the uncle arises from his knees, he makes the 
sad admission: 
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Unde: My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 

Words without thoughts to heaven never go. 

(Act III, Scene 3.) 

It is usually necessary to put aside, with an effort of 
the will, all worldly and disturbing thoughts. It is easy 
to recognize the need of physical rest on Sunday, but 
it is not so easy to see why we need mental relaxation 
on this one day in seven. Thoughts of everyday affairs 
need to be put aside—the satisfaction that is ours in 
tasks successfully consummated, the disappointment in 
enterprises that have failed, the consideration of future 
plans and activities. So also the thoughts of pleasures 
enjoyed, and those anticipated, need to be held in abey¬ 
ance, as need also our pet worries and the cares upon 
which we like to dwell in our moments of leisure. 
Mental participation in the group project of worship 
is impossible unless the individual empties his mind of 
his own personal thoughts. 

But the house that is empty, swept and garnished is 
as much an invitation to the wrong guests as to the 
right ones. Empty-mindedness is not enough; we must 
purposely set our mind on the things that are above. 
That is done when we actively participate in the wor¬ 
ship service itself—singing the hymns, joining in the 
responses, and consciously listening to what is said. 

Obviously, since God gave man a mind, He intended 
that man should use it, not only in pursuit of the phys¬ 
ical but in his quest of the Divine. Worship is the 
activity of the mind that enables man to see God and 
to sense His presence. He who would really worship 
needs to think on things spiritual, not merely to dream 
of them. Religion becomes a personal possession only 
to the one who is willing to devote time and effort to the 
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consideration of religious ideas. Too often men con¬ 
ceive of religion as being purely authoritarian, the ac¬ 
ceptance of creeds and forms regardless of whether or 
not they have any direct bearing upon the affairs of 
everyday life. The Bible was written by thinking men 
for thinking men, and only the thoughtful study of it 
will enable us to understand its teaching and its revela¬ 
tion. The physical approach to God, the outward pre¬ 
tense of worship without the attention of the mind, is 
akin to, if it is not actually, sacrilege. 

A service of worship that illogically jumps from one 
subject to another is hard to follow; it is imperative, 
therefore, that the service be consistent within itself, so 
that it leads the mind into certain definite channels and 
keeps it there. If the service is actually so poor in 
thought and construction that it does not occupy the 
mind, then at least the individual might heed the words 
of the apostle: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things ” (Philippians 4: 8). 

2. As the Creator gave us a mind for the under¬ 
standing of life, so He also gave us a heart for the en¬ 
richment of life. The heart is the seat of the emotions, 
and the worship of God is unthinkable without the feel¬ 
ings of men being touched. That great book of Hebrew 
worship, the Psalter, runs the entire gamut of human 
emotions. Joy and sorrow, love and hate, courage and 
fear, trust and doubt are all portrayed in vital, enduring 
fashion. Intelligence may bring understanding, but it 
takes the emotions to bring appreciation. Just because 
there was a time in the history of the church when the 
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emotional was emphasized out of proportion to its true 
value is no reason why it should be neglected today. 
It should not be forgotten that religion furnished almost 
the only emotional outlet for many people over a long 
period of time. Michal might despise David because 
he leaped and danced in public when the ark was 
brought to Jerusalem, but it was David who received 
the blessing. 

The stoics of old built barriers on the road to their 
emotions in order that life might not hurt them so much. 
It is by means of the emotions that we enter into and 
share life and its experiences. Life brings pain as well 
as pleasure, suffering as well as joy. And yet, as Ten¬ 
nyson beautifully expresses it, 

“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

Barriers on the road to the heart may keep us from 
pain, but they will certainly impoverish life. So a 
service of worship is more than a purely intellectual 
act; at some point, or perhaps at several points, it plays 
upon the heart strings. Perhaps it will remind a man 
of his sinfulness, and awaken within him a feeling of 
genuine repentance; perhaps it will remind him of the 
blessings of God and bring joy to his heart; the feeling 
of fear that besets us all at times may be replaced by 
trust in God; or hatred may be driven out by the knowl¬ 
edge of God’s love. Unless the worshiper feels some¬ 
thing, as well as thinks something, the service has failed 
to achieve its purpose. 

3 . The intellect and the emotions are the pathways 
to the inner consciousness of man; the will records his 
reaction to the experiences thus made. The will is the 
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revelation of personality by means of which a man 
shows his true inner nature. His mind and heart bring 
impressions, his will determines the use he will make of 
them. A man’s individuality is shown by the response 
of the will to the experiences of life. It is not the va¬ 
riety of experiences that makes for the individual differ¬ 
ences among men, but the way in which they receive 
and react to those experiences. The worship service, 
therefore, should not only appeal to the mind and the 
heart, but it should also contain elements that call for 
a response. Only when the soul of a man is touched 
and influenced in the desired manner, is the worship 
service effectively fulfilling its purpose. 

It is not merely to gain glory that the revivalists call 
for a decision; it is to strengthen and deepen the im¬ 
pression of their message, and to enable the individual 
to express himself as definitely in favor of the new way 
of life. Public, outspoken decisions are neither possi¬ 
ble nor necessary in every worship service, but there 
should be direct appeal to the will, so that the partici¬ 
pant will say within himself, “This is what I believe, 
this is what I shall do.” The Christian life is lived on 
successively higher levels; the individual constantly 
climbs new heights and sets new goals for himself. The 
quest for the highest and best leads him upward and 
onward—and each new advantage is gained because the 
will has functioned effectively. Without the will, there 
would be no effort. Jesus revealed the Father by obe¬ 
dience to His will: “ My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to accomplish his work ” (John 4: 
34). As Jesus subjected His own will to the will of the 
Father, He identified Himself with the personality of 
God. He could truthfully say, “ I and the Father are 
one” (John 10:30). Success in Christian living is 
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predicated upon the willingness of the convert to sub¬ 
ject his will, that is his own personality, to the will or 
the spirit of God. The greater the measure of his sur¬ 
render, the greater the victory over the forces that 
would hinder him in his Christian manner of life. When 
the individual can truthfully say with Paul, “ It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me ” (Galatians 
2: 20), then he has achieved his objective and the 
Christian ideal. 

When the service of worship brings to our conscious¬ 
ness the reality of God, when it enables us to become 
aware of Him as an abiding presence that dwells not 
only in light unapproachable, but also within the hum¬ 
ble human heart, then it is fulfilling its purpose. Thus 
does a man grow in the experience of God. The in¬ 
dividual responds to this revelation by an effort of the 
will that ends in the consecration of personality. He 
identifies himself with God, and, subject to human 
frailty, lives the good life of a child of God. 

n 

The Approach to God 

The approach to God is by faith , not by sight. 
Those who expect a material manifestation of God in 
worship are foredoomed to disappointment, for God is 
a Spirit, and can be seen only with the eye of faith. 
“ Now faith is assurance of things hoped for, a convic¬ 
tion of things not seen” (Hebrews 11: 1). It is the 
witness of the Spirit that we seek, the Spirit of God 
witnessing to our own spirit and so making fellowship 
possible. Faith is the upreach of human personality in 
search of God. 

Faith is receptivity, that is an open-mindedness that 
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is willing to receive the things of the Spirit. People 
who would worship must be willing to listen, not only 
to the program itself, but to that inner voice which 
speaks through the forms. Similarly, faith is teachable¬ 
ness, a willingness to learn spiritual truths. The man 
who does not go home infinitely richer than he came has 
failed in open-mindedness. Unfortunately, people often 
come to the service with a foregone expectation that 
they will not be impressed, and with the attitude that 
they already know more than those who are in charge. 
Self-evidently, such persons do not enter into the spirit 
of the service. They are not teachable, and they learn 
nothing. They cannot worship because they have no 
faith. The attitude of faith is the conviction that God is 
infinite in wisdom, and that in some manner He will 
help men to become more wise. 

Faith is likewise an outgoing of the mind to meet 
God. It is not simply passive; it is active in the sense 
that it wants to know more about God, and to enter 
into a closer fellowship with Him. Unless our minds 
go out to meet Him, we cannot become aware of Him. 
The student who is merely willing to be shown seldom 
attains any great amount of perception, while the stu¬ 
dent who is anxious to understand does achieve such 
insight. The same is true of the worshiper. When he 
comes to the service he must come seeking, and as he 
seeks he shall find, for God has ways and means of 
reaching any person who is sincerely desirous of seeing 
Him. The Greeks came to Andrew with the request, 
“ Sir, we would see Jesus ” (John 12: 21). That is 
faith, such as the genuine worshiper shows when he 
comes to the service. 

God is approached by contemplation . Our concep¬ 
tion of Him is naturally limited, for we are finite, and 
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He is infinite. We can worship Him best when we 
concentrate on some single, definite trait or character¬ 
istic, and seek to understand and appreciate that trait. 
The specific attribute that will be uppermost in our 
minds at any given time depends upon the emphasis of 
the program as it relates itself to our own experiences. 
The effect of any program upon an individual is always 
colored in the light of his most immediate experiences. 
The program may emphasize one thing; the individual 
may reinterpret that into something that more nearly 
meets his existing need. In either case, however, wor¬ 
ship must be specific in its aim, rather than general. 

There are many such attributes upon which we may 
frequently concentrate. Perhaps we want to contem¬ 
plate God’s mercy. We may have come to this through 
a recognition of our sinfulness and the experience of 
forgiveness, or through a realization of our own un¬ 
worthiness and the experience of God’s goodness. In 
such an instance, the content of the worship program 
is so arranged that the mercy of God is brought to our 
conscious consideration. 

Again, in a worship service, our thoughts may be di¬ 
rected to meditate upon the justice of God. The many 
incidental events of life, when considered separately, 
often leave one with the impression that God is not 
just, or that He simply doesn’t care; when we see life 
as a whole, we find that God overrules events that the 
ends of justice may be furthered. Worship helps us to 
gain a clearer perspective of life and to see history, not 
as a series of unrelated events, but as the outworking 
of a master plan that progressively develops the spirit¬ 
ual insight of mankind. 

Another attribute that we need frequently to consider 
is God’s holiness. Our first feeling, when we approach 
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Him, is one of inferiority and unworthiness. God is 
holy and He dwelleth in light that is unapproachable, 
except one come in the spirit of humility. If we would 
ever become holy ourselves, we need to contemplate 
earnestly and deeply that holiness of God. Isaiah, in 
his experience in the Temple, became aware of that 
holiness; it led him to a sense of his own sinfulness so 
that he humbled himself, was forgiven, and having 
heard the call, was graciously received. 

Man needs also to meditate upon God’s eternalness. 
Man is temporal, and he is inclined to judge every¬ 
thing—his own experiences, the experiences of others, 
and the trends of history—in a temporal light. Con¬ 
sequently, his judgments are frequently wrong, and he 
becomes easily discouraged, perhaps even embittered, 
because he sees everything only in its passing aspect. 
To understand life’s mysteries, we must be able to think 
of time as a mere segment of eternity, and of our pres¬ 
ent life as an incident in our own eternal destiny. The 
light of eternity is essential to sound judgment, even in 
things temporal. So, in our worship services, we some¬ 
times need to contemplate God’s eternalness, and to 
consider what that means to us. It will give us a keener 
insight into life’s problems, and an unlimited resource 
with which to meet them. 

Another of the approaches that make worship pos¬ 
sible is the adoration of God . It is a mistake to sing, 
“ O come, let us adore Him ” only at Christmas time; 
it is a sentiment that should echo throughout the year. 
Adoration is, in a sense, admiration. We admire God 
for what He is and for what He does. We wonder at 
His power, His lovingkindness, His justice—at all of 
those things that we comprehend about Him. No wor¬ 
ship service can possibly be complete and fruitful unless 
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it has included, in one way or another, the adoration of 
God. This naturally creates within the worshiper the 
desire to be like Him. When boys admire a certain 
man, they tend to develop the traits that he manifests. 
So when we adore God we develop a certain God-like¬ 
ness, and that, after all, is the real purpose of worship. 

Worship also involves consecration to God. It 
might be said that consecration is both the prereq¬ 
uisite to worship and the result or consequence of it. 
Unless there already exists a sense of devotion to God, 
there will be no desire on the part of the individual to 
worship. But consecration grows by means of the very 
thing that it inspires. For example, in one sense a 
man’s health depends upon the nourishment that he 
takes, but, on the other hand, his appetite is dependent 
upon the state of his health; without health he doesn’t 
desire food, yet without the right food his health suffers 
severely. So it is with our spiritual being: we are en¬ 
abled to worship God because we already have a meas¬ 
ure of consecration; our worship deepens that devotion 
and gives us more power to carry out God’s will. If 
one’s appetite for wholesome food is negligible, there 
is something seriously wrong with his physical being; 
if one’s appetite for spiritual things does not make itself 
felt, there is danger of spiritual anemia or death. The 
worship service inevitably leads to a greater dedication 
of self to the service of God. If Isaiah had not been a 
consecrated man, he would not have been in the Temple 
at the time of his vision. But he was there, and be¬ 
cause of that vision which came to him by means of 
worship, he was enabled to give himself in full and 
complete surrender: “ Here am I, send me.” We will 
not be able to reach the perfection of consecration 
through one, or even several worship experiences, for 
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it is a growing trait; it is a lifelong process in which 
we purposely permit God to enter and appropriate more 
and more areas of our thinking, our willing, and our 
living. 

People today do need to be taught how to worship. 
That teaching must include more than outward atti¬ 
tudes and forms; it must concern itself with the thought 
life and spiritual capacities of the individual. The 
words of Shakespeare, “ Words without thoughts to 
heaven never go,” express a truth that is fundamental 
in teaching people how to worship. Priestly religions 
are inclined to place the entire emphasis upon outward 
forms of approach to God, but Jesus taught that we 
must worship Him “ in spirit and in truth.” No mere 
outward repetitions or elaborate forms, no matter how 
ancient or how beautiful they may be, are sufficient to 
take us into the presence of God. That sacred privilege 
becomes ours only when we come with a seeking mind 
and a willing heart, or, as Paul counseled, “ with our 
minds set on the things that are above.” 


Ill 


THE WORSHIP SERVICE 
HE program of activities in the church of today 



is exceedingly varied. In addition to the recog- 


-JL nized types of congregational activity, it includes 
recreation, community service, political interests, char¬ 
acter education, and many other things. It seeks to 
“ be all things to all men, that it may by all means save 
some.” It shares in the general task of alleviating 
distress, of providing wholesome materials for the en¬ 
joyment of life. The church that fails to exert con¬ 
siderable influence for good in its community is an 
insignificant church; it is not achieving its purpose. It 
is better that the church should be hated and perse¬ 
cuted, than that it be a nonentity. 

Yet with all of its wide variety of interest and service, 
the church needs to hold fast to that which sets it apart 
from every other organization. The service of worship 
is the heart of the church life. Without that, it is just 
another organization, good in its way, but with no dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to make to the lives of its mem¬ 
bers. But when the church provides the kind of worship 
that aids man in his search for the eternal values which 
alone can satisfy the soul, then it has a place in the 
community, a valid reason for its being. The effective¬ 
ness of the entire church program depends upon the 
group of people who meet regularly to worship. 

The objective of the church is variously described. 
Some say that the sole reason for the church’s being is 
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to save the individual: the world cannot be saved en 
masse, but only one by one. Others say that the church 
is effective only as it changes the conditions under which 
men live: the individual can be saved only if his en¬ 
vironment is wholesome. Whether we think of the 
church’s objective as the changing of the individual life 
or the changing of the conditions in which his life is 
spent, its work is done chiefly through the worship 
service. For it is by means of this service that the in¬ 
dividual becomes aware of his own shortcoming and the 
possibilities of improvements; and, likewise, he becomes 
conscious of what ought to be in his social relationships. 
Group worship develops the recognition of the Father¬ 
hood of God, and thereby leads to a consciousness of 
the brotherhood of man, with its consequent social im¬ 
plications. Whether, therefore, we think of the task 
of the church in terms of individual salvation or in 
terms of the social gospel, the worship service is the 
heart of that task. 

There is no doubt that the teaching work of the 
church is essential; yet if we are to cultivate genuine 
Christian personalities, this teaching must necessarily 
have, as one of its objectives, instruction in how to 
worship. Naturally, Christian education must concern 
itself with the tenets of Christian belief and church 
doctrine; it must interest itself in the Bible, the stories 
of the prophets, the life of Jesus, and the biographies of 
God-fearing men of every age; it must be informed of 
the best in Christian writings, the great mass of excel¬ 
lent material that has been produced in the past and is 
an available resource and guide for Christian thinking 
and Christian living today. But Christian education 
would fail in its task if it did not give adequate instruc¬ 
tion in how to approach God in prayer, how to appre- 
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date the best in music and the arts, how to listen, and 
how to appropriate that which the worship service of¬ 
fers. The chief offense of Christian education today is 
the fact that it provides knowledge, but does not pre¬ 
pare the learner for the approach to God. It tends to 
imitate the educational system of the public schools in 
assuming that to know the good is to do the good. 
Christian education should see farther than general ed¬ 
ucation; it needs to supply that approach to God which 
makes Christian living possible. Such foresight is im¬ 
perative to its success. 


i 

Tests of a Worship Service 

Everything and anything can be measured—provided 
the technique is understood and the proper instruments 
are available. However, no manner of measuring 
spiritual things has yet been devised; no instrument for 
measuring the influence of the Unseen has yet been in¬ 
vented. Strictly speaking, therefore, a worship service 
cannot be tested in the ordinary way. It can be meas¬ 
ured only by the results as they appear in the life of the 
individual and his relation to the group. On this basis, 
every prepared service of worship should be able to 
answer affirmatively three questions. 

1. The first of these is this: Does it make God real 
to the worshiper? When the Hebrews left Egypt, 
Jehovah went with them as a pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night; thus they were always con¬ 
scious of His presence (Exodus 13 : 21). When Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple was completed, we are told that “ the 
glory of Jehovah filled the house of Jehovah ” (I Kings 
8: 11); the services were such that the people were 
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made aware of the reality and nearness of God. When¬ 
ever the visible evidence of God faded from their con¬ 
sciousness, idol worship resulted from their desire to 
“ see God ” and to know that the Divine was actually 
present among them. When Moses delayed to come 
down from the mountain, up which he had gone to re¬ 
ceive the commandments, the people came to Aaron 
with the request: “ Up, make us a god which shall go 
before us; for as for this Moses, the man that brought 
us up out of the land of Egypt, we know not what is 
become of him” (Exodus 32). Moses had the ability 
to enable the people to see the Unseen, a gift which 
Aaron apparently lacked; hence they wanted a god 
which they could see with the natural eye. 

The physical sense, however, is not the proper plane 
for the apprehension of God. The story of the develop¬ 
ment of the Hebrew religion is the account of the spir¬ 
itualization of God. God is a Spirit, and as Spirit, His 
presence is everywhere, even though men are unaware 
of it. In speaking with the Samaritan woman, Jesus 
emphasized the passing of localized places where God 
might be approached when He said, “ The hour cometh 
. . . when the true worshipers shall worship the Fa¬ 
ther in spirit and truth” (John 4: 23). The purpose 
of worship is to develop the spiritual sense so that this 
Presence may be consciously felt. Every experience of 
the Christian life results from the approach to God. 
God the Lord—not man, not systems, not philosophy, 
not politics, not events—but God is the central theme 
of every worship service. 

What the individual as a member of the group ex¬ 
periences is largely dependent upon himself. His men¬ 
tal attitude may be such that he is not able to receive a 
revelation at the time; or the program may be of such a 
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nature that it fails to impress him. However, the more 
frequently we worship earnestly, the less often we will 
be disappointed. Spiritual perceptions, like the other 
senses, are sharpened through use and blunted by dis¬ 
use. Musicians who do not spend long hours in prac¬ 
tice are often disappointed because they cannot give a 
master performance; they have denied themselves the 
satisfaction that comes to the true artist. In like man¬ 
ner, people who seldom attend a service of worship are 
almost always disappointed when they do attend; much 
of the beauty and value of the service is lost to them 
because they have neglected to practice the art of wor¬ 
ship. That is the reason people so frequently lose the 
church-going habit entirely. Those who attend regu¬ 
larly are seldom disappointed in their search for God; 
they have learned how to worship in such manner that 
they find Him. Our ultimate objective is to make this 
experience of God’s presence a continuing one; through 
the worship service and the felt presence of God occa¬ 
sionally, we come to feel it continuously. That is why 
the very first test of any service must be the making 
real of God to those who worship. 

2. The second test of the worship service is this: 
Does it result in better living? In answering the ques¬ 
tion of the scribe, “ What commandment is first of 
all? ” Jesus not only emphasized the need of whole¬ 
hearted devotion to God, but He added, “ And a second 
like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self ” (Matthew 22 : 39 ). By faith man is enabled to 
see God, and faith shows itself in daily life. 

“To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 

—Whittier. 
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Unless our worship makes us more kind, more pa¬ 
tient, more loving, more trustworthy in all of our re¬ 
lationships, it is failing in its purpose. Real religion 
glorifies the seemingly petty affairs of life; it trans¬ 
forms the trivial into the eternally significant. When 
Jesus said, “ The very hairs of your head are num¬ 
bered,” He meant, not that God keeps an accurate 
record of the number of hairs on a person’s head, but 
that nothing which touches human life is trivial or in¬ 
significant. For all that touches us leaves its impres¬ 
sion upon the soul, and that which goes into the making 
of personality cannot be meaningless or petty. The 
recognition of this fact places our relationship with one 
another on a higher plane; we cease to seek personal 
satisfaction in our dealings with others, but try instead 
to serve and aid them. As we spend more time in God’s 
presence, we tend to become more like Him, and life 
becomes a ministry instead of a pleasure jaunt. The 
satisfactions of life are found in doing the will of God, 
rather than in the pursuance of selfish aims and ambi¬ 
tions. It is the preoccupation with the self that sepa¬ 
rates us from God, making His will unacceptable. 

The will of God is a good and gracious will; it seeks 
the benefit of all His creatures. Through worship, that 
will becomes our will; we receive the incentive and 
strength which are necessary for the translation of that 
will into action. Good intentions are not enough. The 
descent into the hell of futile and unfruitful living is 
made easy by good resolutions never carried out. 
“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ” is a fitting descrip¬ 
tion of the life of one whose good intentions are nu¬ 
merous, but unfulfilled. Only as they are translated 
into action do they become reality. The good life is 
fruitful in service; being motivated by love, it seeketh 
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not its own, but seeketh instead the welfare and well¬ 
being of its fellow men. 

3. The third question is this: Does the worship 
service contribute to the abundant life of the indi¬ 
vidual? There exists a constant tendency among men 
to confuse abundance of life with profusion of pos¬ 
sessions. No matter how many dollars a man may call 
his own, he cannot enrich his diet if his digestion can 
cope only with milk and crackers. No matter how 
many good books a man may buy, they are not his un¬ 
less his mind has been trained to understand them and 
he takes the time and trouble to read their contents. 
Famous and beautiful paintings may adorn the walls of 
his dwelling place, but if he does not appreciate art, 
they are not really his, for they do not contribute to the 
enrichment of his life. The abundant life is dependent 
upon the development of the capacities and abilities 
within a man, not upon the things that he can call his 
own before a court of law. 

The cultivation of the mind and the development of 
an appreciation of the beautiful in literature, music, 
and art, increase the satisfactions of man. Even train¬ 
ing the taste to differentiate between spices or the vari¬ 
ous foods adds to man’s enjoyment of life. If a man is 
content to live wholly on the material plane, then the 
use of the physical senses is all he need be concerned 
about. But man is not content with the mere things of 
the flesh; he is conscious of a deeper need that cannot 
be silenced. Even the ancients recognized that, while 
God formed man of the dust of the earth, He blew into 
his nostrils the breath of life—and man became a living 
soul. Therefore, the unseen spiritual values are as im¬ 
portant to him as those things he can touch. In fact, 
once the higher senses have been developed within him, 
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they assume the greater importance. The abundant 
life that Jesus came to bring is the life of the spirit. It 
is the purpose of the worship service to contribute to 
the spiritual insight of the individual, to sharpen and 
deepen his spiritual senses. Even as we know that 
the sun shines, though it be hidden by clouds, by smoke, 
or by dust, so our worship experience gives us abiding 
confidence that God exists, even though temporarily 
hidden from our sight. 

The worship service is concerned with the eternal and 
unseen values of life. We are so constantly surrounded 
by the “ dust of the earth ”—the gold, the silver, the 
flesh, the sordid details of life—that we tend to forget 
and neglect the soul. As the dust storms in certain 
areas of our country shut out the beauty of the stars 
and the glory of the sun, so the things of this world 
frequently press so earnestly upon us that we lose sight 
of God. The calm atmosphere of the sanctuary should 
drive away these earthy considerations; the service 
should be as pure refreshing water, cleansing the dust 
from our eyes so that again we see the Lord. 

There is always the danger that the service of wor¬ 
ship will degenerate into mere education, or that it will 
become an agency of diverse propaganda. Certainly 
the teaching work of the church is vital to its existence, 
but teaching is not worship. Certainly the church needs 
to exhort, but, again, exhortation is not worship. Too 
often the act of adoring God is neglected for these other 
things; yet, in the end, it is God whom worshipers seek, 
and their success in achieving the abundant life depends 
upon their success in finding God in their worship. The 
abundant life is the result of fellowship with God; it 
grows out of that relationship as naturally as the plant 
grows out of the earth. 
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What Are the Needs of the Group? 

Since worship must be a group experience, it must be 
fitted to the specific needs of the group which will 
participate. This is not always an easy task. Groups 
whose education and background are different naturally 
require different types of worship. There is no single 
form of worship that will accomplish the purpose of 
making God real to the participants; as a rule, the more 
educated the group, the more elaborate will be the 
forms through which they seek the presence of God. 
One group will be most benefited by a very informal 
service; another will find greater satisfaction in one of 
a more formal nature. A worshiping congregation is 
quite often made up of varying types of persons, and it 
is a real task to discover the most pertinent needs, and 
the most helpful way of approaching them. However, 
we cannot always be swayed by the desires of the group, 
since desires do not always correspond to the actual 
needs. There are certain needs which are common to 
all, and which are more or less constant. 

1. The first of these is the need for the knowledge 
of the self. Socrates’ favorite expression was “ Know 
thyself,” and he taught that out of such self-knowledge 
comes the ability to solve the problems of life. The 
individual needs to know his limitations; he needs also 
to know his possibilities. His awareness of his limita¬ 
tions should make and keep him humble; his awareness 
of his possibilities should make and keep him coura¬ 
geous. The wise general not only knows the weakness 
of his fighting army, but he also knows its strength, and 
he uses that strength to shield his weakness. So it is 
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with ourselves. To deny that there is weakness in each 
of us would be foolhardy. We must discover, however, 
that along with our limitations and weaknesses, there 
are our possibilities and our strength. Every individual 
has capacities that are peculiar to himself, and a certain 
strength that may be constantly at his disposal. This 
strength he must use to the full in order to achieve his 
highest objectives. Through worship, he gains access 
to a resource that enables him to make the most of his 
possibilities. 

2. The second need is to know God. Man’s idea of 
God is usually hazy, vague, and undefined. It is es¬ 
sential that we have some definite mental image of 
Him, even though it be limited by our education and 
our outlook. This does not imply that we must have 
the mind of a philosopher. Even those whom we some¬ 
times think of as poorly endowed in mentality may 
have very definite ideas about God; the very fruitful¬ 
ness of their lives attests this fact. If we are to know 
Him, we must think about Him. We must think about 
His personality, His attributes, and His relationship to 
ourselves and to the world in which we live. It may 
be possible to live a very acceptable Christian life with¬ 
out any clear conception of God, but confused, careless 
thinking is usually evident in disorganized personality. 
The idea of God, that is, thinking of Him and dwelling 
upon His attributes, leads us to the experience of Him. 
We need that experience. In fact, we can really know 
Him only when we have experiences of His nearness, 
His leadership in life’s adventures, and His sustaining 
comfort in life’s vicissitudes. It is through worship 
that we are enabled to see God with reasonable clear¬ 
ness, and experience Him as an ever-present companion. 

3. The third need common to us all is the need to 
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know what keeps us from the realization of our highest 
possibilities. We know that we are sometimes sepa¬ 
rated from God, but we do not realize that such sepa¬ 
ration is the result of failure within ourselves, and not 
of failure in God. As we approach Him in worship, we 
become aware of our trespasses and our shortcomings. 
If we would aspire to a spiritual plane of life, we need 
an experience such as Isaiah felt when he cried out his 
confession, “ Woe is me, for I am undone! ” In recog¬ 
nition of this need, God has provided a way of salva¬ 
tion. The worship program must provide for confession 
and renunciation of sin, and the acceptance of this way 
of salvation. 

4. The fourth basic need is for some answer to the 
various problems of life. We are constantly confronted 
with life’s inconsistencies. We see suffering—innocent 
as well as deserved. We make the experience of loss— 
not only material loss, but sometimes, too, the loss of 
friendship and other things that are dear to us. We see 
the prosperity of the wicked; we meet face to face the 
fact of injustice. We know that the experience of death 
is inevitable, and while we may view our own passing 
with a certain equanimity, we cannot remain indifferent 
in the loss of loved ones. There is no answer to these 
problems in the natural world. The answer must come 
from God. Job faced all of these experiences, and 
finally found his answer; it was not a definite statement 
from either God or man, but it was the inner assurance 
of God’s abiding presence, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” (Job 19: 25). Certainly our own answer to 
the problems of life and death will come through our 
recognition of God, and our receptiveness to His voice 
as it speaks to us through the forms of worship. 

These needs, as we have outlined them, are more or 
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less constant. They are experienced by every human 
being, and, in some degree, they are present with us all 
the time. Our manner of meeting them makes up our 
philosophy of life, and out of that philosophy grows our 
future. “ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
The success or failure of life in its highest aspects is 
wholly dependent upon an adequate and satisfying 
philosophy of life. 

There are also certain changing needs with which the 
worship program must be concerned. The very fact 
that they are changing makes it impossible to define 
them with any degree of accuracy. Because of the fre¬ 
quently changing relationships that are our lot, there 
are both personal and social adjustments that the indi¬ 
vidual must make. Different times require different 
emphases. The worship program must seek to antici¬ 
pate these transitions, and give a basis for the solution 
of the problems inherent in them. In the course of a 
year, the worship service must concern itself with all of 
these various needs of the human individual. Unless 
it can successfully do this, thereby inspiring more effec¬ 
tive living, better understanding and higher ideals, it is 
irrelevant. 

It is natural that the needs of each generation are 
somewhat different, and that the means of meeting them 
should likewise change. The worship service of today 
is greatly aided by the surroundings in which it is con¬ 
ducted. In the creation of an atmosphere conducive to 
worship, we are far more fortunate than were our fa¬ 
thers. The great majority of our churches are built in 
such manner that, outside as well as inside, they appear 
as temples of the living God. Unattractive church edi¬ 
fices are constantly being transformed into more beau¬ 
tiful sanctuaries. The surroundings in which we 
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worship are important; they can center our attention 
upon heavenly things, or they can distract it from these 
things. It helps immeasurably to be surrounded with 
objects and symbols that remind us of the heroic history 
of the Christian church, and its effectiveness in times 
gone by. It helps us to think of God as an ever-living 
and ever-present Reality whom we must indeed worship 
in spirit and in truth. 

There are, however, certain dangers inherent in such 
an atmosphere of worship created by architectural art. 
There is the very real danger that religion will come to 
mean merely “ being in church,” surrounded by the 
beauties of symbolism, music and architecture, and that 
when we leave the church, we will leave religion behind 
with it. In place of a vital force for better living, the 
church sometimes tends to become a place of refuge, a 
place of escape from the realities of life. It is important 
that religion should ever concern itself with the actual 
facts of living, and not with the concealment of their 
harshness. When a person has been out in the bitter cold, 
he may be relieved and gladdened for a brief time if 
permitted to sit near the fire, for in that warmth and 
coziness he may forget his troubles; but, inevitably, he 
must venture forth again, and unless something more 
than a brief sanctuary has been provided, he will suc¬ 
cumb to the elements. He must be fed as well as 
warmed, so that his inner strength is renewed and he is 
able to battle successfully with the bitter winds. The 
same must be true of the church service. It is not 
merely a refuge that enables us to forget, for a few 
brief moments of exaltation, the difficulties we face. It 
must go beyond that; it must give us the spiritual food 
that enables us to meet courageously the problems of 
life and successfully to conquer them. 


IV 


THE LEADER 

T HE value of a worship service to its participants 
depends primarily upon the leader. It is he who 
infuses it with meaning and reality. A program 
in itself is a dead thing; the leader serves as the inter¬ 
mediary between the program and the group, making 
of them a living unity. By various means he wins the 
participation of the members of the group, and makes 
that participation a source of satisfaction to them. 

Nine Suggestions to Leaders 
1. The characteristics of a good leader are many. 
First, since it is most noticeable, he must have poise. 
This poise is the result of mental and physical self- 
control. A person in mental turmoil is not at that mo¬ 
ment qualified to lead others into an experience of God. 
If he is thinking of other things while following the or¬ 
der of worship, it will be evident to his hearers that his 
heart is not concerned in the worship. A good leader 
must be able to concentrate upon both the form and the 
content of the material, to the exclusion of all else. 
Mental poise is primarily a result of concentration. At 
the same time, the leader must demonstrate physical 
composure. The tendency of some to adopt peculiar 
mannerisms and body motions is most distracting, and 
certainly not conducive to worship. There needs to be 
a sureness and physical poise in the leader if he is to 
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win the confidence of the group. When the speaker is 
doubtful and uncertain, his hearers will respond to that 
uncertainty, and become unsure themselves. One’s 
physical aspects betray his mental attitude. It is self- 
evident that he who would lead others in the experience 
of worship must be conscious of the purposes and re¬ 
sponsibilities of such leadership. 

2. One of the prerequisites to such poise is the sense 
of security that comes from the knowledge that one’s 
personal appearance is satisfactory. Inappropriate 
dress, and carelessness or untidiness will certainly not 
inspire the confidence of the audience. Nor is it wise 
to pay so much attention to appearance that “ perfec¬ 
tion is out-perfectioned.” An audience is quick to dis¬ 
cern either neglect or overemphasis in this respect, and 
will react accordingly. The more the group can forget 
the leader and concentrate upon the service, the closer 
he will have come to his real objective. The wearing of 
vestments in the formal worship service, as is the cus¬ 
tom of many, aids in diverting the attention of the hear¬ 
ers to the message of the service rather than to its 
bearer. When the group leaves the service, it is not the 
leader who should be remembered, but the worship 
experience which he made possible. 

Some one, in describing the difference between Cicero 
and Demosthenes, remarked: “ When Cicero spoke, 
people said, ‘ How well Cicero speaks,’ but when 
Demosthenes spoke, they said, ‘ Let us go up against 
Philip.’ ” Cicero impressed himself upon the audience; 
Demosthenes impressed his subject upon them. The 
effective worship leader, like Demosthenes, will impress 
his subject upon his hearers rather than himself. 

3 . A worshipful attitude is essential to effective lead¬ 
ership because the group will invariably catch the lead- 
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er’s spirit. If his attitude is one of carelessness or in¬ 
difference, as though the service really isn’t important, 
his hearers will soon reflect that same attitude. If he is 
vitally concerned about the program, and clearly shows 
how much it means to him, his audience will likewise 
feel that importance. His whole conduct needs to be in 
keeping with the service itself. Naturally, he will look 
at his group, for in so doing he becomes one of them, 
but he will never bestow a smile here or a nod there to 
individuals in the audience; in the worship service he is 
the leader of the entire group, not merely of certain of 
its members. If he himself moves nervously about, he 
will infect the congregation with his own restlessness. 
If his attitude is one of reverence, and he shows that 
feeling by his conduct, his group will be similarly af¬ 
fected, and become more worshipful. 

4. It is said of the great orator Demosthenes that in 
his youth he was handicapped in speech. Undaunted 
by this impediment, he went regularly to the seashore, 
put pebbles in his mouth, and talked against the roar 
of the waves, until at last he overcame the difficulty and 
became the greatest orator of his time. Such extreme 
methods are not necessary for most people, yet more 
good programs are rendered valueless by the improper 
use of the voice than by any other single cause. For 
example, there are those who have the annoying tend¬ 
ency to drop the voice to the whisper of a sighing 
breeze, and then raise it to a shout that would drown 
out the roar of the raging seas; others are inclined to 
talk in a monotone, without either a change of voice or 
an accenting of words; still others speak only to those 
in the first pew. The human voice is like an organ; 
even without words, simply by sounds, it can convey 
many shades of meaning. With such an instrument at 
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his disposal, the leader should certainly cultivate a voice 
that will be worthy of a worship service. 

It is imperative that every word the speaker utters 
be heard distinctly by every person in the audience. If 
it isn’t necessary for the word to be understood, it isn’t 
necessary for it to be spoken. In paraphrase of the 
ancient rhyme, we might say that “ for want of a word, 
a sentence is lost; for want of a sentence, an idea is 
lost; for want of an idea, the attention is lost.” Any¬ 
thing worth saying at all is worth saying well, and often 
the impression of the thing said depends as much upon 
the way in which it is said as upon the actual words 
spoken. It is not necessary to take a long course in 
voice culture to say things well and impressively, but 
it is necessary to explore the possibilities of voice con¬ 
trol and to adopt some method of insuring an audible 
and effective delivery. 

As a playwright, Shakespeare must have suffered 
severely when his well-written lines were made ridicu¬ 
lous by inept actors. Hamlet is expressing the author’s 
own reaction when he says, in instructing the players 
who are to portray his father’s death: 

“ Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of 
your players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lines. 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus; but 
use all gently: for in the very torment, tempest, and, as I 
may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness, . . . O, 
there be players that I have seen play,—and heard others 
praise, and that highly,—not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians, nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellow’d 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made 
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men and not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.” ( Hamlet —Act III, Scene 2.) 

Like Demosthenes, most people are not born with 
the ability to speak well in public; they must acquire 
and develop it through practice. Complete familiarity 
with what is to be said, understanding, and control of 
the voice will aid greatly in proper delivery. Many a 
speaker has gained poise and confidence by studying 
his lines aloud in order that he might become better 
acquainted with his own voice, and learn how to empha¬ 
size his words to the greatest advantage. We are never 
so accomplished but that we can profit by practice, be 
it oral repetition or inaudible study. 

5 . These things have been placed first in the char¬ 
acteristics of the good leader, not because they are most 
important, but because they are so frequently neglected. 
The physical body makes possible the expression of the 
indwelling soul. The body sometimes has been called 
the prison-house of the soul, but, in a truer sense, it is 
the means by which that unseen personality expresses 
itself. Through the body, in its various manifestations, 
the spirit makes its impression upon this material world, 
and through it we communicate, one soul with another. 
The body is, therefore, the tool of the self; it is essen¬ 
tial that it express correctly the thoughts and emotions 
of that self. 

6. Along with these outward characteristics, there is 
that which is more important—a spiritual fitness for the 
task. It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
lead others into a spiritual experience unless one has 
had such experiences himself. To guide a group into 
the presence of God requires that the leader have been 
there before. Likewise, if he would help others to gain 
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an understanding of spiritual things, he must himself 
have a measure of such understanding. He cannot 
expect to interpret spiritual truths unless he already 
knows their meaning. Not only at the moment of 
worship, but in his daily life as well, he must have the 
respect of those whom he would lead. Without a per¬ 
sonal spiritual fitness, he is as “ sounding brass ”—able, 
perhaps, to give the appropriate sounds, but unable to 
inject into those sounds the meaning and interpretation 
that will call forth the best in others. 

7 . A leader needs, also, an understanding of the 
technique and art of worship. He must have a “ feel¬ 
ing ” for it. Such a feeling is developed through ex¬ 
perience and the ability to use one’s self as a tool for 
experimentation. Unless the leader can interpret the 
program in such a way that it strikes a responsive 
chord within his own heart, it will probably be ineffec¬ 
tive with the group. In the theatrical world, the best 
actor is the one who most correctly portrays the char¬ 
acter that he is playing. Out of the feeling that he 
himself has for the role come those actions which call 
forth the sympathetic understanding of the audience. 
He does not tell his hearers what he thinks the char¬ 
acter should be, he puts his interpretation into his por¬ 
trayal, and the audience understands. The successful 
worship leader does well to follow the actor’s example. 
As he himself understands the program and its objec¬ 
tives, and interprets them, so his audience will be won 
or lost to his cause. It should never be necessary for 
him to state in advance what he is trying to do through 
the instrument of the program; as he develops and in¬ 
terprets the material the listeners will sense his purpose. 
If the interpretation has been sincere and meaningful, 
it will have resulted in understanding and appreciation, 
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and will have inspired the allegiance of the group to his 
objectives. 

8. Successful leadership demands adequate prepara¬ 
tion. Without the complete familiarity that comes 
through preparation, the leader cannot achieve the 
poise which is so essential. With very few exceptions, 
every detail of the service must be planned in advance. 
If certain items are left to chance, they may destroy the 
effect of the entire program. It is the leader’s responsi¬ 
bility to plan and arrange the program carefully. He 
cannot delegate the task to anyone else, nor can he 
expect himself to produce an effective program on the 
spur of the moment. If we have been called for the 
service of leadership in man’s most sacred activity, our 
best is none too good. As a drowning man clutches at 
straws, so an unprepared leader snatches at wholly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory material when con¬ 
fronted with an audience. Any idea seems good to us 
at the moment it rescues us from a dilemma, though 
actually it be trivial and pointless. Good leadership is 
greatly enhanced by carefully prepared programs. 

9 . There are certain parts of the program which the 
leader will naturally intrust to others, even while the 
actual conduct of the service remains in his hands. He 
must be as sure as humanly possible that each one un¬ 
derstands his part in the program. For example, the 
organist and the choir make very beautiful and valuable 
contributions to the worship, yet if their participation is 
left to chance, all that the leader himself does may be 
rendered ineffective by an inappropriate number, an 
unexpected chord, or a prolonged silence. The ushers 
also have an important work to do, and it is essential 
that they have a clear understanding of their duties, 
lest they interrupt the more solemn moments by show- 
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ing late comers to their seats, opening a prominent win¬ 
dow, or performing some other service. The leader 
must anticipate such possibilities, and guard against 
them. In his leadership, he will soon learn that little 
things do much to make or break the worship experi¬ 
ence. By his own attitude and foresight, the leader can 
create and develop a sense of fitness in the choir and 
the ushers and in the whole body of worshipers as well. 

In the church, the minister will, except on rare oc¬ 
casion, be the leader of the worship service. If he 
would lead his people effectively, he must know them 
—their needs, their desires, and their capacity to wor¬ 
ship. According to his knowledge of the congregation, 
he will arrange the order of the service. This does not 
mean that he will never change such an order or make 
progress in the development of the worship service, for 
just as his own skill increases with experience, so will 
his congregation grow in the ability to worship. The 
minister will arrange his programs in such manner that 
he will develop the spirit of true reverence within the 
people. As he teaches them many other things through 
his sermons, so he will, through the worship service, 
teach them how to approach God and profit by fellow¬ 
ship with Him. 

Planning foe Leadership 

But worship is not limited to the formal service of 
the church. The meetings of the various organizations 
usually call for some type of a devotional program; 
even more important are the regular worship services 
of the church school. Almost always, in these groups, 
the task of planning and conducting the worship is en¬ 
trusted to members of the laity. It is an unusual con¬ 
gregation which does not have some members who are 
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qualified for this important work, and willing to under¬ 
take it. 

The characteristics of good leadership are the same, 
whether the leader is a minister or a layman. How¬ 
ever, care must be exercised in discovering and using 
such leadership. There are some who are quite capable 
of effectively planning and conducting a service, but 
who are not spiritually fit for the task. The group 
knows its own members, and usually it is keenly aware 
of their deficiencies. On the other hand, there are those 
who are spiritually well qualified, but who are wholly 
incapable of obtaining the desired results. When per¬ 
sons of either type are unthinkingly pressed into serv¬ 
ice, their leadership is likely to do more harm than 
good. It is better to have a few leaders who are both 
capable and spiritually fit than to have many, some of 
whom lack one or the other of these essential qualifica¬ 
tions. 

In years gone by, the task of planning and conduct¬ 
ing the worship service of the church school rested al¬ 
most entirely upon the shoulders of one man—the 
superintendent. Such leadership is a privilege, to be 
sure, but sometimes it becomes an almost intolerable 
burden. Church-school superintendents are busy peo¬ 
ple; almost always they are leaders in business and 
public life as well as in the church, and their legitimate 
interest in these other activities makes it virtually 
impossible to plan satisfactory worship programs Sun¬ 
day after Sunday. When time permits, the task is well 
done; when time is limited, there is an inclination to 
rely upon the inspiration of the moment, a practice 
which is never conducive to the best results. There has 
been a tendency in recent years to eliminate such pos¬ 
sibilities by enlisting other qualified persons to share 
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with the superintendent the task of directing the church 
school worship. 

Most of the larger schools are departmentalized, as 
are also many of the smaller ones. Fortunate indeed is 
the church that can provide a separate meeting place 
for each department. Graded worship meets a very 
real need that the formal worship of the church cannot 
adequately care for. The experiences, needs, and ca¬ 
pacities of the various age groups are vastly different 
despite the fact that man’s basic wants are the same. 
If the individual is to have a vital Christian faith, it is 
important that at least a porion of his group worship be 
clothed in terms that he can readily understand. A 
departmental worship service will naturally be under 
the supervision of the departmental superintendent, and 
in charge of the one to whom he delegates the respon¬ 
sibility. 

While most of our church schools are organized de- 
partmentally, many do not have the facilities that make 
possible graded worship. Sometimes it is necessary for 
the entire school to meet in one room. Quite often only 
the children’s departments meet separately, leaving all 
of the young people and adults in one common worship 
group. These situations present very real difficulties to 
those concerned with carrying on the worship activities, 
but not insurmountable ones. Many groups have found 
the solution to their problem in the delegating of re¬ 
sponsibilities to the heads of the participating depart¬ 
ments. One plan makes each department superintendent 
personally responsible for conducting the service at 
given intervals; he is expected to plan his program with 
the needs of his own group in mind. Another plan 
makes him indirectly responsible by designating times 
when his department shall present the program; this 
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plan aims to discover and develop leadership in the 
members of the group, working with them through their 
teachers. Whether ours is one of these plans or an¬ 
other more suited to our local situation, the fact remains 
that every worshiping group has members who are 
capable, spiritually qualified, and willing to share with 
the superintendent the task of leading the worship. 
Such persons should be given the opportunity to serve. 

Certain types of services will require that a number 
of persons actively share in conducting the program. 
There is much of value in such wide participation: it 
helps create a spirit of co-operation; it gives the indi¬ 
vidual a more sympathetic understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of the leader; it builds up the confidence of those 
who are capable but timid; it provides opportunities for 
discovering hidden talent. There are also certain in¬ 
herent dangers. The leader must exercise care lest the 
effectiveness of the program be destroyed by the fre¬ 
quent change of voice and “ scenery ” and by the dis¬ 
turbance of going back and forth. The participants 
should be carefully instructed in advance, so that com¬ 
motion will be reduced to the absolute minimum. Tasks 
should be assigned only to those who are capable of 
performing them; to do otherwise is unfair to both the 
individual and the audience. Even though one of the 
aims is the development of leadership, this should never 
be done at the expense of the group. The worship 
service is not an entertainment, nor is it an agency for 
self-glory; it is a group search for the experience of 
God. It should never seek to bring honor to man, but 
always to glorify God. 

As we have already observed, leaders should be 
chosen according to their ability and their spiritual fit¬ 
ness for the task. There are a number of potential 
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leaders in every congregation who have never been 
given the opportunity to develop their inherent capaci¬ 
ties. They need training in their task if they are to be 
effective. Leaders do not just happen; they are care¬ 
fully chosen and thoroughly trained before they become 
efficient. To some extent, such training may be pro¬ 
vided by the local church in training classes and by 
affording the prospective leaders the opportunity to 
gain experience through carefully supervised practice. 
Wise is the church school that provides its leaders with 
the training of summer conferences, camps, and schools 
of Christian leadership, for there they develop an in¬ 
sight and resourcefulness that are invaluable. Those who 
are fit and who are trained should be permitted to lead; 
to prepare people for definite tasks and then refuse to 
give them the opportunity to use their talents is a sorry 
mistake. 


V 


BUILDING THE PROGRAM 


i 


Choosing the Destination 

WORSHIP service is like a journey. The 
most satisfactory travels are those that are 



X Ik. well planned, with both the route and the 
destination determined before the trip is begun. A wor¬ 
ship service, too, must have a destination, and the vari¬ 
ous materials which we use are the roads which lead to 
that goal. There is an occasional place, of course, for 
programs which are extemporaneous, just as there are 
times when we are content merely to ride without going 
anywhere in particular; but, generally speaking, wor¬ 
ship programs should have a definite objective, and all 
of the materials that are used should be carefully 
chosen with that objective in mind. 

There are various types of journeys that one may 
take. For instance, there is the extended tour which 
occupies several weeks of travel; we have our destina¬ 
tion, but we visit many points of interest en route. 
Then there is the week-end or holiday excursion that is 
so popular; to get the most from it we must plan our 
itinerary just as surely as if we were going across the 
continent. Again, there are those short journeys that 
we frequently take in our own community, almost al¬ 
ways for some definite reason. So it is with worship 
programs. There is, for example, the program that is 
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planned for a single Sunday, in which an independent 
theme is carried out without thought of its relationship 
to what has gone before or what is to follow. It is the 
short journey and the one most frequently used. Then 
there is the program which uses a general theme over a 
period of several Sundays, perhaps for a month or a 
quarter of a year; this is the longer journey, not so fre¬ 
quent, but rich in possibilities. In this event, each 
service will have a sort of self-sufficiency, just as each 
day’s travel is something individual and complete. 
However, it will be definitely related to what has gone 
before, and to the programs which are to come. 

Successful program building is a matter of long-term 
planning. The leader who thinks only of one Sunday 
at a time will soon find himself without ideas or ma¬ 
terials to carry on. He must consider his program of 
worship in its long-term aspect, and plan accordingly. 
It is much the same as when a man takes inventory of 
the various points of interest in his immediate neighbor¬ 
hood and then plans his outings so that in the course of 
time he will be able to make pilgrimages to all of them; 
when his holidays come he will never be at a loss as to 
where to go, nor will he be bored by repeatedly going to 
the same place. So if the leader would make the most 
of the opportunities for the spiritual development of the 
group, he must take time to plan in advance the various 
emphases that he wishes to place before the people. 
Once he has determined these, the preparation of the 
Sunday services will be neither difficult nor monoto¬ 
nous. He will find himself carried along by his own 
themes as he takes his group with him through the 
various experiences that make up Christian living, and 
his programs will gain vitality and interest. 

It should be understood, however, that a good plan 
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is always flexible enough to admit something new and 
of particular interest at the moment. If worship serv¬ 
ices are to be of the most value, they must necessarily 
adapt themselves to the emergencies that arise. Never¬ 
theless, human needs are always very much the same, 
even though conditions change. Long-term planning 
admits all of these needs, and definitely tries to meet 
each of them in the course of time. 

One of the greatest values of such general planning 
lies in the avoidance of overlapping and omission. 
Without it, certain themes will invariably be empha¬ 
sized and re-emphasized to the exclusion of other 
equally important ones. It is human nature to become 
obsessed with certain ideas, and to keep them con¬ 
stantly in the foreground of the attention. As a result, 
those who attend the services which we plan are taken 
over the same route so often that they become bored 
and inattentive. There are so many fruitful worship 
themes that it is a mistake to wear out a few and neg¬ 
lect the others. In the course of a year’s time, nearly 
every important phase of Christian living should be 
considered. It is hardly fair to our group to omit 
things that are essential to their own Christian develop¬ 
ment in favor of those that have become our pet 
hobbies. 

It is wise to take heed of the various holidays that 
offer opportunities for worship experiences. Such oc¬ 
casions occupy places of importance in the minds of the 
group, and the development of Christian attitudes to¬ 
ward their observance is pertinent. The church year is 
always a source of suggestion for worship themes. 
Christmas and Easter, Children’s Day and Rally Day, 
Anniversary Sundays, and the various legal holidays— 
all of these may be celebrated to advantage. The wise 
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program builder will work out his year’s program in a 
general way in advance, and on that tentative calendar 
he will list such special occasions as he may wish to 
observe. 

Such planning will likewise help the leader to con¬ 
sider well the experience and interest of his group. It 
is inadvisable to assume.too much—or too little. The 
leader should know the capacity of the group, and con¬ 
sider their previous training and experience in develop¬ 
ing his programs. Too many program builders, espe¬ 
cially in the church school, think only in terms of 
“ yearning adolescence.” Naturally there is a time and 
a place for services of that particular type, but, as a 
steady diet, it leads to spiritual indigestion. Likewise, 
there is a tendency to build programs that are too 
elaborate and involved for the average congregation. 
The ordinary group has had very little training in how 
to worship, and its members are not prepared to under¬ 
stand and share in difficult rituals. More mistakes are 
made by planning programs that are too complicated 
than by planning ones that are too simple. The average 
congregation is not made up of college graduates or 
conference-trained worshipers; it is composed of ordi¬ 
nary laymen whose knowledge of the Bible, worship 
materials, and forms is limited to that which they have 
absorbed from their previous experiences as partici¬ 
pants in their own local services. The program must 
be planned with this average man in mind. 

We must likewise consider his spiritual qualifications. 
While we naturally presuppose a certain amount of 
spiritual experience in those who attend church services, 
we must not presume too much. Just as it is imprudent 
to feed meat to infants, so it is inadvisable to give the 
spiritually immature fare for which they are unpre- 
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pared. Worship programs which are very successful 
and appealing to a more or less select group, such as we 
might find in a summer conference or a college chapel 
service, quite often fail completely to interest and help 
the majority of those in our local church on a Sunday 
morning. It is always our duty to serve the best in¬ 
terests of the many; as we plan our service, we must 
think of them rather than the few who are outstanding. 
Naturally, we may lead the group into an appreciation 
of more difficult programs, but this is a gradual process, 
and one of which they must remain unaware. Their 
spiritual perceptions may be sharpened and the range of 
their spiritual experiences increased, but this is the re¬ 
sult of their active participation in what has gone be¬ 
fore, and not of conscious effort. Without seeming to 
educate, the worship services must nevertheless teach 
and train the individuals and the group. 

Directed worship must be life-centered. The most 
effective service is the one which has been based upon 
the problems and questions which arise out of the daily 
life of the worshipers. That is why graded worship in 
the church school is so potential. The life-interests of 
the various age groups naturally differ, and while there 
are common bases of worship, the separate interests 
also deserve consideration. Christ is indeed all things 
to all men, and it is the sacred privilege of the Christian 
Church to minister to every age and to every need. 
People attend church because they expect to find there 
the answers to their questions, and to receive from its 
ministry strength in their weakness; they seek encour¬ 
agement in their disappointments and peace in their 
struggles. Out of their life situations, therefore, the 
worship program must grow. It is only as the program 
is thus life-centered that it becomes vital. 
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The effectiveness of many an otherwise good program 
is lost for lack of a definite subject. The diverse prob¬ 
lems that arise out of the complexity of modern life are 
so numerous that we sometimes try to answer too many 
of them at one time. A program may make use of a 
wealth of good material and still be ineffective because 
it fails to drive home any single desired thought. In 
building a successful worship program, it is necessary 
to choose a definite subject and relate all of the ma¬ 
terials selected to that subject. This does not mean 
that we must be limited or restricted to one single 
thought or idea. Just as a room is a unity in itself, and 
yet has several different openings to admit light and 
air, so the subject is one, but we must employ various 
thoughts and ideas to enlighten and clarify it. The 
author of a short story selects a central theme, and then 
introduces various incidents and descriptions to make it 
vivid to the reader. The builder of the worship pro¬ 
gram likewise chooses a central theme, and then intro¬ 
duces hymns, prayers, scriptural selections, and various 
other elements to develop that theme and make it real 
to the worshiper. 

The subjects around which very helpful worship 
services may be built are many. We might list the 
following as some of the more important ones: 


Awe 

Hope 

Christ’s Ministry 

Inspiration 

Comfort 

Love 

Communion with God 

Nature 

Consecration 

Penitence 

Death and Immortality 

Praise 

Desire for Place in Kingdom 

Purity 

Desire for Spiritual Attainment 

Revelation 
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Faith 

Forgiveness 
God’s Fatherliness 
God’s Majesty 
God’s Word 


Thanksgiving 
The Holy Spirit 


Trust 

Vision 


Service 


Holiness 

As one readily sees, there are a number of possibili¬ 
ties inherent in each of the above. Each immediately 
suggests to us various thoughts and ideas and various 
ways in which the general subject may be successfully 
interpreted and developed. However, each is so com¬ 
prehensive that it may be used as the theme of wor¬ 
ship on a number of occasions, yet the services need 
not be repetitious. 

Another aspect of worship that is often overlooked 
is tone. In his essay on the short story, Edgar Allan 
Poe discusses the possibilities of playing upon the im¬ 
agination of the reader by means of tone, or word 
pictures. He emphasizes the importance of maintaining 
one tone throughout; to change the tone would break 
the continuity of thought, and lose the interest of the 
reader. In this respect, too, the analogy holds true. A 
worship service also needs a single tone throughout; 
that tone will depend upon the impression which we 
desire to leave with the worshipers. There are certain 
subjects which very readily lend themselves to services 
of a light nature; by this we do not mean carelessly or 
thoughtlessly prepared services, but rather those that 
are joyful and happy in their nature. One reason why 
the tabernacle and tent services are so well attended 
is because of their light, happy character. There is an 
unfortunate tendency in the church today to cast out 
many of the lighter hymns and happier mediums of 
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expression in favor of more somber and stately forms 
and materials. People object, and rightly, to too 
heavy a diet in spiritual things. 

On the other hand, the subject matter selected may 
require that the program be more solemn and dignified. 
While a certain amount of seriousness is necessary in 
every worship program, there are times when this ef¬ 
fect is particularly desirable. After all, life is a serious 
business, and we need to be reminded of that fact occa¬ 
sionally. If the tone of the service is to be serious, 
therefore, we must choose those materials which will 
deeply impress the group. 

However, a program may be neither light nor seri¬ 
ous, but rather educational. This is quite often the 
case, especially in the church school. Its appeal, there¬ 
fore, will be to the mind, rather than to the emotions. 
It will attempt to arouse our thinking rather than our 
feeling. If the program is to be of an educational na¬ 
ture, the materials will be selected with that thing in 
mind; there are many fine materials that are particu¬ 
larly suited for this purpose. 

There is a place for every emotion, every thought, 
and every experience in religion. The worship program 
is effective if it calls forth the desired mental and emo¬ 
tional response, and leads from that into positive ac¬ 
tion. The program’s tone is not an accident; it is the 
result of the skillful choice and arrangement of ma¬ 
terials. 

ii 

Selecting and Arranging Materials 

There is always an abundance of material available 
to the leader who knows where to find it. It is not the 
lack of material that causes so many to fail in develop- 
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ing effective programs, but their inability to use ad¬ 
vantageously that which they have. We may have 
copious material related to the subject that we have 
chosen, yet only a small part of it can be used success¬ 
fully in any one program. We must learn how to reject 
that which is irrelevant. There are always many ways 
to express the same thought; in program building the 
mode of expression is as important as the thought it¬ 
self. Material may be good, and even closely related 
to the subject under consideration, but still disqualified. 
It is just as important to know how to leave things out 
as it is to know how to put them in—and equally as 
difficult to learn. Every element that we use must fit 
into the whole purpose of the program, including its 
tone. Material that is thematically good may destroy 
the tenor of the program, or create an entirely different 
mood from what is desired. An idea is not merely 
something that is confined to the mind; it tends also to 
affect the emotion and the will. Therefore, not only 
the idea but the spirit of the service as well must be kept 
constantly in mind. The ability to exercise discrimi¬ 
nation in this respect is acquired through study and 
practice. 

To illustrate, one of the subjects which we need to 
consider frequently is that of eternal life. However, 
there are a number of ways in which we think of this 
subject. Perhaps we may wish to emphasize the 
thought of comfort in the face of death. If such be the 
case, we will choose such scriptural passages as the 
following: 


“ Let not your heart be troubled: believe in God, believe 
also in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare a 
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place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
come again, and will receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also ” (John 14: 1-3). 

“ And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, Be¬ 
hold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God: and he shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no 
more; ... I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end. I will give unto him that is athirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely. He that overcometh shall inherit 
these things; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son 
(Revelation 21: 3-7). 

On the other hand, we may want to emphasize the 
idea of judgment and man’s accountability in the here¬ 
after for his deeds in the present life. If that is our 
objective, the above passages, while they speak of the 
eternal life, are entirely foreign to the idea we wish to 
develop. Instead, we will probably turn to the Gospels, 
and select such passages as the parable of the talents 
(Matthew 25 : 14 - 30 ) or the parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man (Luke 16 : 19 - 31 ). 

In the same manner, praise may be the general sub¬ 
ject that we are to consider. This subject, too, may be 
interpreted in a number of ways, so we must first de¬ 
cide what the tone shall be, and then choose the ma¬ 
terials accordingly. If the program is to be of a solemn 
nature, we will select such hymns as “ Praise Thou the 
Lord, the Almighty ” (Tune: Lobe den Herren ), “ Now 
Thank We All Our God” (Tune: Nun Danket), or 
the doxology. For our scripture reading, perhaps we 
may select Psalm 103 : “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name.” 

If, on the other hand, we want our service to be 
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lightly joyous, we will select elements which fit into this 
mood. We will choose such hymns as “ Rejoice, Ye 
Pure in Heart ” (Tune: Marion ), “ O Day of Rest and 
Gladness ” (Tune: Aurelia ), or “ Hark, Ten Thousand 
Harps and Voices ” (Tune: Harwell ); and our scrip¬ 
ture might well be the One Hundredth Psalm, “ Make 
a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. Serve the 
Lord with gladness; come before his presence with 
singing.” Or Psalm 150 may be used: “ Let everything 
that hath breath praise Jehovah.” 

Perhaps neither of these emphases fits the need as we 
see it; we want the service simply to be majestic. In 
this case, we will use still different hymns and scripture. 
We may choose such hymns as “ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God Almighty” (Tune: Niccea ), “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name” (Tune: Coronation ), or “We 
Praise Thee, O God, Our Redeemer, Creator” (Tune: 
Kremser), and the Twenty-fourth Psalm, “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. . . . Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, . . . and the King of glory shall 
come in,” will fit the tone of the service much better 
than the two previously mentioned. 

Music brings out the tone of the program more def¬ 
initely than does any other one element; for music, 
entirely apart from the words which are sung, tends to 
play upon the emotions. It is mankind’s most universal 
means of expression because it knows no barriers of 
tongue, race, or creed. From the earliest times it has 
been an integral part of worship. It is essential, there¬ 
fore, that both choral and instrumental music be care¬ 
fully chosen with regard to the tone of the program. 
When a hymn is selected, the words must bear a distinct 
relationship to the central theme, and both the words 
and the music must be attuned to the spirit of the pro- 
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gram. This is likewise true of every other element that 
we may employ. 

Having decided upon the theme and tone of the pro¬ 
gram, and having selected the materials that seem most 
likely to awaken the desired emotions, we are con¬ 
fronted with the problem of arranging these materials 
in the order that will best achieve our objectives. There 
must be a proper sequence of thought; one idea must 
follow another in logical progression. There can be no 
gaps in thinking to leave the worshiper puzzled or con¬ 
fused; he does not know what lies beyond, and conse¬ 
quently cannot leap such chasms with ease. The 
program must have unity, coherence, and harmony. 

In studying the art of narrative technique, we learn 
that even the most simple story must follow a definite 
plan or outline. As we have already discovered, the 
worship program is very similar, and a diagram of its 
movement would closely resemble that of the short 
story. The opening (A) must create the desired at¬ 
mosphere, and prepare the participant to share intelli¬ 
gently in the service; it is the introduction to all that 
is to follow. Upon it we build the rest of the service. 
There must follow a natural, logical progression of 
thought and emphasis (B) as we introduce the various 
elements into the program. This natural movement 
leads gradually to the climax (C), when the central 
theme is so effectively expressed that no one who has 
shared in the program can miss it. At this point, the 
participant not only sees the theme of the program, but 
is enabled to relate it to his own experiences. If the 
program has been carefully planned, this is the point 
where it will challenge the worshiper to make those de¬ 
cisions which result in better Christian living. Follow¬ 
ing the climax, the service moves to a natural, rapid 
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conclusion (D and E) by means of which the worshiper 
is returned to the level of everyday living. If the wor¬ 
ship has meant anything to him, this level will be 
slightly higher than the one upon which he lived before 
—but it will not be the mountain-top level of his wor¬ 
ship experience. 



The account of Jesus and the three disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration is an illustration of a vital 
worship experience. Jesus took those of the “ inner 
circle,” the three most beloved, and together they with¬ 
drew to the mountains to rest and commune with each 
other and with God. The scriptures do not relate the 
many things they must have discussed, but the appear¬ 
ance of Moses and Elijah was, no doubt, the logical 
climax of what had gone before. It is significant, how¬ 
ever, that the three wished to remain on the mountain 
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top with Jesus and their wonderful vision, but the 
Master led them back down to the multitudes and the 
duties of everyday living. 

Another practical consideration not to be overlooked 
is that of providing for active participation on the part 
of the group. People do not come merely to listen and 
be entertained—they come to worship. As we have 
seen, the real success or failure of the worship service 
depends upon the participation and reaction of these 
individuals. It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
average person to participate if the entire program is 
carried out for him. His attention will wander, and his 
concern will be directed to his own affairs rather than 
to the program. So far as possible, therefore, we must 
arrange the materials so that the periods of listening 
will be followed by opportunities for doing. Every 
successful program will provide for group participation 
—in prayers, in responsive readings, in congregational 
singing, and in various other ways. Not only does this 
contribute the activity which keeps people from follow¬ 
ing their own private thought processes, but it also adds 
a touch of variety which tends to hold their interest and 
attention. 

After the program has been planned, it needs to be 
carefully studied. Does it meet the requirements that 
have been set forth? If so, why? If not, why not? 
Does the program arrive at its destination? Does it 
carry the worshiper from point to point until the de¬ 
sired objective is achieved? Why? or Why not? While 
practice will undoubtedly make one proficient in the 
choice and arrangement of materials, at the beginning, 
at least, it is necessary that these questions be asked 
and carefully answered. One who is frequently en¬ 
trusted with the task of building worship programs will 
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eventually learn the “ feel ” of the program; after he 
has consciously asked himself these questions a number 
of times, he will learn to ask them unconsciously as he 
chooses and arranges his material. 

hi 

An Example 

The worship program which follows illustrates the 
way in which materials may be selected and arranged 
to arrive at the destination. In planning this particular 
service, the first consideration was that of the sermon 
text, and the text itself suggested the subject, “The 
Royal Law,” and the tone of majestic seriousness that 
was necessary. This having been decided, the problem 
of selecting materials arose. The results, when the 
various irrelevant selections had been eliminated, were 
incorporated into the order of worship. Not every 
element that was chosen speaks directly of the royal 
law as spoken by the Master, but every part con¬ 
tributes to the realization of its significance and the 
achieving of the desired objective, when the worshipers 
sense that that royal law—the love of God and the love 
of fellow men—is the secret of effective Christian living. 

The introduction (A) is very general, and almost 
entirely in the nature of praise. The elements which 
follow (B) gradually bring the theme of the service to 
our attention. This is not a continual upgrade process, 
however; some items accomplish more than others. 
The announcements, a necessary innovation in many 
services, do not contribute to the worship experience, 
although they need not detract, either. Each part adds 
to our ability to comprehend the theme as it will be 
expressed in the message (C) or sermon. The closing 
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prayer, benediction, response, and silent prayer (D) 
bring the service to a natural, rapid conclusion, and 
(E) send the worshiper on his way. 

The plan of every service is not the same. The ser¬ 
mon is not always the climax of the worship; in fact, 
there are times in the life of the congregation when the 
sermon ought not to be called a part of the worship at 
all. There are other times when the actual worship 
experience is concluded before that point in the pro¬ 
gram. In the formal worship of the church, however, 
the message is usually the heart of the service; the 
utilization of preaching as an act of worship demands 
careful thought and preparation. 

Theme: “The Royal Law” 

(A) 

Prelude 

Processional: (Choir and Minister ) 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 

Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee; 
Holy, holy, holy, Merciful and Mighty, 

God in Three Persons, blessed Trinity. Amen. 

(The congregation stands for the processional, and 
remains standing through the invocation.) 

The Call to Worship: 

Minister: The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof: 

People: The world, and they that dwell therein. 
Minister: For he hath founded it upon the seas: 
People: And established it upon the floods. 

Minister: Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord? 
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People: He that hath clean hands and a pure heart. 
Minister: Who shall stand in his holy place? 

People: He who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
falsehood, and hath not sworn deceitfully. 

Minister: He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
and righteousness from the God of his 
salvation. 

People: This is the company of them that seek thee, 
that seek thy face, O thou eternal God. 

(Adapted from Psalm 24) 

Response: (Tune: Lyons) 

O worship the King, All-glorious above, 

And gratefully sing His wonderful love; 

Our Shield and Defender, The Ancient of Days, 
Pavilioned in splendor, And girded with praise. 
Amen. 

The Invocation: {Minister) 

Holy art Thou, O Lord, yet Thou dost invite us, 
sinners that we are, to come into the light of Thy di¬ 
vine presence. Therefore do we come, and pray that 
as we are met in this holy place, Thou wouldst send 
Thy spirit unto us, giving us an appreciation and 
understanding of Thy word. Grant that through 
worship and fellowship we may be refreshed and 
blessed. Amen. 

(Here let the people be seated.) 

(B) 

Hymn: “ God of Might, We Praise Thy Name ” 

(Four stanzas) 


(Tune: Grosser Gott ) 
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Pastoral Prayer: 

Gracious God, in Thee we live and move and have 
our being. In Thy presence is firtness of joy. We 
come before Thee in deep humility, asking the for¬ 
giveness of all our sins, and yet with rejoicing be¬ 
cause we are Thy children, enjoying anew the 
fellowship of the united family. Purify our hearts 
and open our minds that we may see Thee and under¬ 
stand Thy voice as Thou dost speak to us in this 
sacred hour. So often we have failed to heed Thy 
voice; we have preferred our own way; we have 
brought shame and disgrace upon the holy name we 
carry. Forgive us, O Lord, and fill us with a due 
sense of the great honor that is ours that we should 
be called by the name of Christ. Grant that we may 
live so that honor and glory are brought to Thy Holy 
Name, that all the world may know what it means to 
be a Christian. We pray that Thy name may be 
kept holy among us and everywhere, that men may 
learn to love Thee and to reverence Thee for Thy 
lovingkindness. Help us to feel that Thy mercy is 
over us, Thy spirit within us, and Thy protecting 
arms are about us. Take from us, too, the selfish¬ 
ness that so often besets us and weakens us in our 
striving for the right, and grant that what we ask for 
ourselves we may seek to give to others. So bless us 
with Thy presence, Lord, we ask in Jesus name. 
Amen. 

Anthem: “ The Lord is King ” Ashford 

The Scripture Lesson: Mark 12: 28-34 

Hymn: “ Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Holy Way ” 

(Tune: Foel Fras) 
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Announcements : 

The Offertory: 

(When the ushers have completed their task, they 
wait in the rear until the organist concludes the se¬ 
lection. The congregation stands and sings a hymn 
of consecration as the gifts are brought to the altar.) 

Consecration of Offering: (Tune: Canonbury) 

Bless Thou the gifts our hands have brought, 

Bless Thou the work our hearts have planned; 

Ours is the faith, the will, the thought, 

The rest, 0 Lord, is in Thy hand. Amen. 

Offertory Prayer: (Minister) 

Day by day Thou openest Thine hand and satis - 
fiest the desire of every living thing. Accept these 
gifts, O Lord, as a token of our appreciation, a proof 
of our thankfulness, and a symbol of our consecra¬ 
tion to Thee. Amen. 

Anthem: “ The Living Word of God ” Wilson 

(C) 

Sermon: “ The Royal Law ” Text: James 2: 8-13 

(D) 

The Closing Prayer The Lord’s Prayer 

The Benediction 

Choral Response: The Threefold Amen 

Silent Prayer 

(E) 

Postlude 


VI 


THE ELEMENTS OF WORSHIP 

T HE elements of worship are the tools with which 
the leader achieves the desired objective. Pri¬ 
marily, they are music, the scriptures, prayer, 
the offering, the discourse, and other related arts. The 
resourceful worship leader must know the possibilities 
and the limitations of each element, just as the skillful 
carpenter must know his tools. If a workman would be 
efficient, he must equip himself with both the proper in¬ 
struments and a knowledge and understanding of when 
and how to use them. So the various elements of wor¬ 
ship become tools in the hands of the accomplished 
program builder when he uses them properly—in the 
right place and at the right time—in order to achieve 
the effects he desires. 


i 

Music 

First of all, let us consider music. This element has 
always held a significant place in Christian worship. 
Music is important because it may carry one through 
the whole realm of human emotions; it may create any 
mood that is desired; nearly everyone is susceptible to 
its influence. It may lift the soul to the higher planes 
of the spirit, or carry it to the lower levels of sensuality. 
The use of music in the church, therefore, requires un¬ 
derstanding and skill. 

Most people are influenced by the instrumental music 
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as well as by the singing. In the ordinary worship 
service, instrumental music is limited to the prelude, 
the offertory, and the postlude. If the organist is pro¬ 
vided with the program and the theme of the service in 
advance, he can usually choose instrumental numbers 
that will be appropriate. With such information, he 
can intelligently select a prelude that will be an integral 
part of the worship experience, creating in the hearers 
the correct mood for all that is to follow. He can like¬ 
wise choose an offertory that is in harmony with the 
tone of the program. Even the postlude, which many 
think unrelated to the worship, should give final ex¬ 
pression to the service itself, for while the worshipers 
may not be consciously aware of what is being played, 
it will, nevertheless, have its effect upon the way in 
which they leave the service. 

It needs to be borne in mind, however, that the aver¬ 
age congregation is not composed of musicians. The 
music should be, so far as possible, within the range of 
their understanding and appreciation. A group can be 
led gradually to an appreciation of better music, but 
even such education has very definite limits. Music 
that is too difficult for the listeners tends to make them 
nervous and restless, while that which is within their 
range of appreciation will not only add to their enjoy¬ 
ment of the service, but will also aid them in concen¬ 
tration. 

The second form of music frequently used in wor¬ 
ship is that provided by the choir and vocal soloists. 
When such singing is included in the service, it should 
be considered as an integral part of the worship, and 
not as entertainment or as an interlude in the otherwise 
serious business of the program. The numbers should 
be selected for the significance of their words, as well 
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as for the beauty of the scores and their rendition. Too 
many anthems and solos are little more than idiotic 
repetitions, without either meaning or value. The 
music itself should not be too difficult, either for the 
performers or for the listeners. Simple anthems, well 
rendered, are always effective; selections that are too 
arduous may not only be ineffective, but irritating as 
well. It is just as important that special musical num¬ 
bers express the theme of the service and agree with its 
tone as it is that all of the other elements do so. 

The most important form of music used in worship 
is congregational singing. Man has always worshiped 
through song. The singing of hymns was a part of the 
worship of the ancient Hebrews, as well as of most of 
the pagan peoples, and Christian hymnology is as old 
as the history of the Christian Church. There are 
many, many different types of hymns, and no matter 
what theme we may select, we can almost always find 
appropriate hymns to aid us in its development. 

Many worship leaders are careless in this respect, 
however. It is just as important and just as difficult 
to select the hymns as it is to select any of the other 
elements for the service. They should not only express 
the theme, but also the tone that is desired. If the 
leader cannot find a hymn that is really appropriate, it 
is better to select one of a more general nature than to 
choose one that is remotely related, but has a different 
emphasis or tone. The melody should be within the 
vocal range of the group, neither too high nor too low; 
many people will not sing at all if there are certain 
notes which they cannot reach comfortably. The tune 
that is used should be familiar; the wisdom of the early 
church in adjusting its many hymns to a few well- 
known tunes cannot be questioned. When new melo- 
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dies are introduced, they should first be taught to the 
choir, so that it may lead the congregation in the sing¬ 
ing; to introduce a totally strange melody in the midst 
of a worship experience is to risk losing the effect of the 
entire service. The words and music should also coin¬ 
cide; unfortunately, there are still some hymns that are 
beautiful in themselves, but set to inappropriate, un- 
singable tunes. 

There is a tendency today to cast out of our reper¬ 
toire many of the so-called lighter hymns as being of¬ 
fensive to good taste in both music and religion. For 
example, the aesthetically inclined sometimes refer to 
the hymn, “ In the Garden,” as a shocking example of 
both immature sentiment and inappropriate melody. 
Yet people love to sing that hymn; it expresses a light¬ 
hearted, joyous fellowship with God that is the un¬ 
realized ideal of every man. Such hymns, of course, do 
not fit into every service, nor are they desirable as a 
steady diet; but neither, for that matter, are the more 
majestic and solemn ones. There is a need and a place 
for both. The appeal of the revival service may be 
attributed in no small measure to the happy nature of 
the revival hymns. 

Group singing need not be noisy to be effective, yet 
people should sing lustily. Except upon special occa¬ 
sion, very few persons can sing softly and enjoy it. 
There is no call to exhort the group to “ raise the roof,” 
as leaders sometimes do, but it should be taught to sing 
vigorously. A singing congregation requires training. 
In the course of time, it will learn to sense the tone of 
the service, and will be inclined to regulate its volume 
accordingly. Surely it should be considered self-evi¬ 
dent that everyone join in the singing, even though his 
voice be not particularly sonorous; it is a part of the 
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individual’s opportunity to participate in the service, to 
give active expression to his search for God, and to feel 
a sense of unity with his fellow worshipers. 

IX 

The Scriptures 

The second element of worship is the scriptures. The 
Bible is God speaking to man, and any use of the Book 
of books is an attempt to hear and hearken to His 
Word. Holy Writ is most frequently used as a scrip¬ 
ture reading or as the text of the discourse. Usually 
this implies that the group must listen silently to the 
reading. It is important, therefore, that the leader 
learn to read well, and to read with expression. It is 
probably harder to hold the attention of the group by 
reading than in any other manner. Many leaders er¬ 
roneously believe that this part of the service requires 
no preparation; there is little wonder that they lose the 
attention of the audience at this point. The leader 
must thoroughly know the passage to be read, including 
the meaning and correct pronunciation of difficult 
words. Even when a passage is well-known, it should 
be read several times with the proper emphases before 
it is presented for public reading. The reading of the 
scriptures may be made a very fruitful and interesting 
part of the service, or it may be a monotonous exercise 
that is included only because it is a customary part of 
the religious service. 

Scripture may also be used in other ways. For in¬ 
stance, when read responsively it invites active partici¬ 
pation which might otherwise be impossible. Reading 
a passage one’s self, or even following silently, helps to 
center the attention upon the passage. There is some- 
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thing impressive about a responsive reading, even 
though many do not take part because of their fear of 
difficult words or their inability to keep the tempo of 
the group. 

The scriptures are also effective when used as a call 
to worship or an ascription to praise. Used respon¬ 
sively in this manner, they may strike a proper note for 
the entire service, invite the immediate participation of 
the worshipers, and challenge the interest from the very 
beginning of the worship. Passages used in this man¬ 
ner should be simple, expressing so far as possible the 
theme of the program in a worshipful manner. The 
Psalms are a particularly rich source book of such 
scriptural calls to worship. When followed by an ap¬ 
propriate hymn response, they genuinely prepare the 
group for that which follows. (The use of the scrip¬ 
tures in the call to worship is discussed further in 
Chapter VII.) 

There is an interesting movement in Protestant wor¬ 
ship to re-establish choral reading as an approach to 
God. Trained groups, reading in unison and antiph- 
onally, may make some very worth-while contribu¬ 
tions to the worship. Scriptural passages, particularly 
the Psalms, many of which were written for choral 
repetition, are the most valuable source of material for 
these verse choirs. 


hi 

Prayer 

Prayer is an important element in every worship 
service. It is a direct attempt to approach and com¬ 
mune with God and a vital part of the group’s search 
for an experience of Him. There is a very real distinc¬ 
tion, however, between public prayer and private 
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prayer. In the latter, the individual is face to face with 
God; there is no one else present, so his prayer may be 
very personalized and very specific. He considers his 
own individual needs, and he puts those needs into 
words that satisfy himself. Even his intercessions re¬ 
flect his own private interests. There may be long 
pauses and very little continuity of thought, but the 
prayer will be none-the-less effective. Very seldom 
will a man care to read the prayers which he uses in his 
own private devotions; rather, he will prefer to pour 
out, in his own way, that which is in his mind and his 
heart. 

Public prayer, however, is quite different. It is es¬ 
sential that the leader understand this difference. 
While public prayer may be specific about some things 
that affect the entire group, it is usually more general 
in nature. The language needs to be such that the 
members of the group may join inaudibly in the prayer, 
and even add specific petitions of their own in the 
general form and language used. For instance, when 
the leader petitions the Father’s care of those who are 
sick and in need, the individual worshiper will almost 
invariably think of some specific person whom he knows 
who is in need of such ministering care; or if the peti¬ 
tion concerns guidance, he will probably think of his 
own personal problems and of his need for guidance in 
solving them. If the leader speaks of the forgiveness of 
sins in his prayer, the worshiper thinks in terms of his 
own sin, and prays for forgiveness for himself; or if the 
leader petitions for the grace to love one’s enemies, 
again this general petition will become specific in the 
minds of the hearers. 

It is for this reason that public prayer demands 
preparation. The leader is human, and he is apt to 
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think and consequently speak of his own particular 
interests, forgetting the needs of the larger group. 
Great prayers are not usually extemporaneous or 
“free”; they do, indeed, flow from hearts that are 
filled with a reverence for God and a love and under¬ 
standing of their fellow men, but their method of ex¬ 
pression is planned. There are many excellent prayers 
in the various accepted books of worship; an appropri¬ 
ate prayer from such a source may be chosen and read 
to the group. Perhaps the leader himself will write the 
prayer which he desires to use, either reading it or re¬ 
peating it from memory. Or perhaps he will plan in 
advance the ideas to be expressed, and clothe them in 
extemporaneous language at the period of prayer. 
There should certainly be no attempt to lead in public 
prayer without previous preparation, for there is always 
the very grave danger that irrelevant and trivial 
thoughts will creep in, leaving some pertinent and im¬ 
portant ones forgotten. 

Prayer includes praise, thanksgiving, confession, pe¬ 
tition, and intercession. In most public prayers each 
of the five will be represented to some extent. Occa¬ 
sionally one or the other may be omitted, depending, of 
course, upon the desired impression of the program. 
Praise will be confined usually to a few sentences at the 
beginning, and possibly at the close. The giving of 
thanks will sometimes occupy the major part of the 
prayer, but in most instances it will be brief and gen¬ 
eral. Very few public prayers are offered without some 
form of confession; this is natural, since, as we ap¬ 
proach God, we become aware of our sinfulness and 
conscious of the desire for forgiveness and for better 
living. Our petitions are usually concerned with those 
things that affect us directly, and even in public prayer 
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there is a place for personal petitions; the petitions of 
the leader may be general, but the inaudible petitions 
of those who are following will be personalized. Then 
there is intercession, which involves not only a direct 
prayer for others, but the various social emphases that 
are a part of our Christian relationships; in other 
words, our intercessions will be not only for those whom 
we know and love, but also for the church, the improve¬ 
ment of social and economic relations, and the realiza¬ 
tion of a better order for all mankind. 

There are other effective means of leading a group in 
prayer. There might be, for instance, silent prayer—a 
period of silence in which the individual members of 
the group offer their own private petitions. There is 
something very inspiring in approaching the Throne of 
God with a group of fellow believers, each of whom 
comes in his own way. Another form of silent prayer 
is the suggested type. The leader makes suggestions, 
and each is followed by a period of silence in which the 
individuals supposedly pray according to the leader’s 
suggesting. In reality, this differs comparatively little 
from the leader’s prayer, since it is his suggestions that 
form the outline of the prayer. The leader may sug¬ 
gest that we pray for a spirit of forgiveness, and the 
worshiper will immediately think of some person who 
has wronged him, and seek the strength that will enable 
him to forgive; or the leader may suggest prayer for 
the destitute, and the individual will intercede for some 
person or family whom he knows. 

Another form of prayer that is frequently used is the 
unison prayer. This may be either a memorized prayer 
that the worshipers have previously learned, such as 
the Lord’s Prayer, or one that has been printed and 
placed in their hands. There are some very definite 
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values in this type of prayer, because it tends to unify 
the group and provide for its more active participation 
in this essential part of worship. If reverently done, 
the worshiper is inspired by this audible united expres¬ 
sion. Unison prayer is often used at definite points in 
the program, perhaps as a part of the call to worship, 
or after the offering, or as a response to some other 
part of the service. Occasionally it may replace the 
leader’s prayer if its text is well chosen, and it expresses 
the group’s united thought. The average worshiping 
group, however, needs training in the art of group read¬ 
ing if this is to be done effectively. 

There are still other forms of prayer that may be 
used occasionally, such as the prayer hymn and the 
prayer poem. The resourceful leader explores the pos¬ 
sibilities of all of these various forms of approaching 
the Throne of God; he knows that there is a time and 
a place for each, and he chooses wisely both the text 
and the form of the prayers that he will employ in his 
program. 

IV 

The Offering 

Sacrifice has always been a part of religion. Before 
the advent of Christianity the practice was the most 
important part of the Hebrew worship. It was felt that 
by means of the sacrifice, sins were forgiven, the rela¬ 
tionship with God was strengthened, and His favor was 
solicited. Burnt offerings have virtually disappeared 
from religious practice today, but sacrifice is still an 
essential part of the approach to God. The bringing 
of animals to the altar has given way to the bringing 
of the monetary offering. This gift is an outward ex¬ 
pression of the individual’s consecration to God; the 
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money is a part of the time, talents, and ability of the 
giver. It is a symbol by means of which he dedicates 
himself and all that he has to God; it is an outward 
recognition of the fact of his stewardship. By means 
of his gift, the individual identifies himself with the 
work of the church and of the Kingdom of God. The 
offering, therefore, is an important part of the worship 
service, and while there are some services in which it 
can and should be omitted, it is a necessary part of the 
usual church worship. 

It is important, therefore, that the service of giving 
be appropriately conducted. It should never be looked 
upon as merely the opportunity to collect the money to 
run the church, nor should it be considered as some¬ 
thing apart from and incidental to the actual worship. 
The offering can be taken in an impressive and spirit¬ 
ually-appealing manner, and in such a way that the 
individual becomes conscious of it as an act of worship 
rather than an act of duty. The ushers should carry 
out their task with dignity and unobtrusiveness. The 
minister should consider carefully the method he will 
use in making worshipful the service of giving. He 
may use a sentence at the beginning of the offertory, or 
he may use one at the end, depending partly upon the 
arrangement of the church and the mechanical method 
of collecting the contributions. It will help the con¬ 
gregation to understand and appreciate their part in 
the worship of giving if they stand while the ushers 
bring the gifts to the altar, perhaps joining in some 
hymn of consecration and silently following as the min¬ 
ister blesses their gifts. It is also very effective to have 
the people join aloud in a prayer of dedication, which 
is spoken as the gifts are placed upon the altar. 
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v 

The Discourse 

The sermon, talk, or message is an important part of 
the Protestant worship service. Very few services are 
conducted without some form of discourse, which rep¬ 
resents an appeal to the intellect and the will as well as 
to the emotions. Christianity demands intelligent par¬ 
ticipation, not only in the worship service but in the 
entire plan and program of the Kingdom of God. The 
church still relies upon the “ foolishness of preaching ” 
to inspire such action. It was no accident that brought 
about the centering of the pulpit in the Protestant 
Church. There was a time when ]the pulpit spoke au¬ 
thoritatively on all matters, and had the final voice, not 
only in religion and morals, but also in education, sci¬ 
ence, and business. The natural assumption of author¬ 
ity in these fields by other institutions and groups 
should not handicap the pulpit, but rather should set 
it free for the proclamation of the gospel. Preaching is 
still essential and vital to the church’s program. 

It is self-evident that a discourse be adequately pre¬ 
pared before being presented. The leader who relies 
upon extemporaneous ideas and expressions insults the 
intelligence of his group. There are three essential 
provisions to be observed if discourses are to be suc¬ 
cessful. Because of their very simplicity, they are often 
ignored. First of all, HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY. 
Words may be beautiful, but their real importance lies 
in their ability to convey ideas and thoughts. The talk 
should have some underlying and pertinent ideas; if the 
leader has nothing but words to offer, it is better that 
he keep silence. Secondly, SAY IT. It is easy to 
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confuse the issue and to becloud the idea with so many 
unnecessary words that one is really saying something 
quite different from what he intended to say. It is im¬ 
portant to plan not merely what you are going to say, 
but how you are going to say it, for the effect very 
frequently depends upon the manner of presentation. 
Thirdly, STOP. The failure to stop in an appropriate 
manner and at a timely moment has ruined more ad¬ 
dresses than any other one factor. Mark Twain’s fa¬ 
mous anecdote of his own reactions during a certain 
missionary appeal can be studied with profit by every¬ 
one who makes public addresses. If the leader has 
something to say, says it adequately, and stops grace¬ 
fully, he will be effective. 


vi 

The Fine Arts 

We have previously discussed at length the use of 
music in worship, because its place is so well estab¬ 
lished. There are other fine arts which also have very 
definite contributions to make to the worship-life. All 
of the fine arts found their inception in the spiritual 
realms of man’s being, and, properly used, they may 
become spiritual forces for the enrichment of man’s 
life. Throughout the ages there has been a significant 
relationship between the development of the arts and 
the development of Christian worship. In a sense, 
worship itself is an art—in which all other arts combine 
to lead man into an experience of God. 

The fine arts offer a limitless source of material to 
the leader who is skilled in their use. Especially in the 
church-school worship such expressions are invaluable. 
The religious symbolism that we find in church archi- 
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tecture, stained glass windows, and chancel fixtures is 
definitely a contributing factor to worship; it provides 
an atmosphere that is conducive to reverence, and 
centers the attention upon a visible symbol of the In¬ 
visible. Good pictures likewise create the desired 
atmosphere and center the attention; and, in addition, 
their interpretation offers a veritable treasure chest of 
worship materials, especially for children’s groups. 
Well-chosen, well-directed religious drama may become 
a vital means of religious expression, and it may very 
effectively lead a group in its search for God. The best 
in extra-Biblical literature is a potential aid to worship, 
while the use of the story and story-telling is particu¬ 
larly important in children’s worship. Poets have ex¬ 
pressed many of the most vital of religious experiences 
in appealing and challenging verse; most of us have the 
souls of poets, even though we do not have the artistic 
skill, and to many, well-read poetry will strike a re¬ 
sponsive chord that other elements of worship cannot 
reach. And there is likewise a time and a place when 
nature itself, God’s own handiwork, may become a me¬ 
dium for the expression of man’s quest. 

VII 

Conclusion 

In the worship-life of the Christian Church there is a 
place for each of these elements. Self-evidently, we 
cannot explore all of their possibilities in one service; 
neither can we lead a group into a meaningful experi¬ 
ence of God if we use only one of them. The mark 
of a true craftsman is his knowledge and understanding 
of his tools and their relationship to the task which he 
has assumed; as he proceeds with his work, he employs 
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each of them as the need occurs, until he has reached 
the desired end and fulfilled his contract. So the 
successful minister or leader must learn to use the ele¬ 
ments of worship—the tools of his trade—effectively. 
If we have been entrusted with the task of leading a 
group in its worship and have accepted the task, we 
have executed a sacred contract which we can fulfill 
only if we learn to use skillfully the tools at our com¬ 
mand. 

Many have found the use of printed worship guides 
to be an indispensable aid to worship. The printed 
program, which may be prepared on any type of dupli¬ 
cator, opens to the worshiping congregation an entirely 
new world of worship experiences, thoughts, and atti¬ 
tudes. Immediately available are calls to worship, 
responses, group prayers, directed meditations, poetry, 
hymns, litanies, chants, and many types of special 
services that could not otherwise be used. Hitherto 
untapped resources in literature, music, and art be¬ 
come usable, and their interpretation is enhanced by 
this visual aid. Not only the materials, but, likewise, 
the order of the service may be varied without embar¬ 
rassment to either the leader or the group. Further¬ 
more, it eliminates the necessity of breaking into the 
worshipful atmosphere to make various and sundry an¬ 
nouncements. Group participation is so essential to 
effective worship! Yet so often has it been confined 
to group singing and to stereotyped responses—or none 
at all. The printed program precludes this necessity. 
Indeed, it opens to the program-builder an unlimited 
source of materials and wide variety of methods for his 
study and consideration. 


VII 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP 

P EOPLE who meet together to worship come from 
many different environments. Each has his 
own problem, his own cares, his own plans and 
aspirations. To assume that these have been left be¬ 
hind upon entering the church or the place of assembly 
is a gross presumption. Ofttimes the group has little 
in common at the moment of meeting save their faith 
in the same God and their expectation of somehow ap¬ 
proaching Him in this common enterprise of worship. 
Their scattered thoughts must be brought into one ac¬ 
cord; the group must first of all be unified before it can 
seek God. 

Most worship services begin with a prelude, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to aid in this respect by creating the 
desired mood for that which follows; yet, in many in¬ 
stances, the prelude serves as a time of reverent con¬ 
templation for the various individuals, but fails to unify 
the group in any significant sense. Each service of 
worship, therefore, must provide some definite means 
of calling the individuals to participate in this group 
experience of worship. Sometimes a hymn is used 
(there are many written for this specific purpose), but 
the spoken call is usually more effective, because its 
words are more easily understood. No matter what 
form it takes, the call to worship must unite the group 
in some expression of praise and adoration. 

95 
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The call to worship needs to strike a proper note for 
the entire service which is to follow. It should not 
only provide a worshipful approach to the theme, but 
also sense the tone that is desired. It is not an un¬ 
necessary ritualistic preliminary to the invocation; it is 
an important part of the approach to God. 

The Hebrews looked upon the approach to God as 
infinitely important, and their sacred writings, the Holy 
Scriptures, contain many examples of that which we 
term “ the call to worship.” The book of Psalms, par¬ 
ticularly, records much of that which grew up out of 
the spontaneous worship of the people. Many of the 
selections were originally repeated responsively by the 
priests and the people, or by various groups of the 
people. It is natural, therefore, that they should pro¬ 
vide a valuable source from which we may develop 
responsive calls for our Christian worship services. 

When the call to worship is used responsively, it 
immediately enlists the participation of the entire group 
and aids in establishing a bond of unity and fellowship. 
In the pages which follow there are a number of ex¬ 
amples of such scriptural calls to worship. Since most 
of them were arranged with some specific purpose in 
mind, the material does not always follow the exact 
Biblical sequence, but rather a definite thought se¬ 
quence. While they have been developed as calls to 
worship and ascriptions to praise, some of them will 
lend themselves to effective use at other points in the 
program as responsive scripture readings. In every 
instance, the most valuable effect is achieved when the 
selection is used responsively as indicated. This, how¬ 
ever, assumes the use of printed programs. Many of 
them are just as effective when coming from the lips of 
a good leader. When the selection is followed by a 
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hymn verse which reiterates the thoughts, the emphasis 
and beauty of the call to worship is enhanced. 

i 

Training the Group to Participate 

As we have seen in previous chapters, a congregation 
must be trained in the art of worship. The elaborate 
ritualistic service of a university chapel is valueless in 
the little church on Main Street because the man who 
worships there has neither the background nor the 
training to appreciate and appropriate it. Perhaps he 
will never acquire that ability. Nevertheless, the aver¬ 
age congregation is capable of making progress in its 
approach to God, and under careful and sympathetic 
supervision the value and effectiveness of its worship 
may be increased immeasurably. 

The examples which follow are calls to worship that 
are comparatively simple, and helpful in beginning the 
training of the congregation in the art of approaching 
God. Each has a definite purpose, and each is clothed 
in a language and phraseology that is not too difficult 
for the group which has heretofore been merely a 
“ listening ” one. 

A. Praise 

1 

Leader: The Lord be with you: 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Leader: Lift up your hearts: 

People: We lift them up to the Lord. 

(This is followed by a hymn verse of praise.) 
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2 

Leader: O come, let us worship and bow down: 
People: Let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker. 
Leader: O Lord, open thou our lips: 

People: And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
Leader: O magnify the Lord with me: 

People: Let us exalt his name together. 

(Psalms 95:6; 51: 15; 34:3) 

3 

Leader: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts: 
People: All the earth is full of his glory. 

Leader: For great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised: 

People: Glory and honor are in his presence, 
Strength and gladness in his place. 

Leader: Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness: 

People: Give unto the Lord the glory due his holy 
name. 

(Arranged from Isaiah 6 and Psalm 96) 

4 

Leader: O come let us sing unto the Lord: 

People: Let us sing praises unto our God. 

Leader: Praise ye the Lord, for he is good: 

People: Let us sing praises unto his name. 

Leader: I was glad when they said unto me: 
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People: Let us go into the house of the Lord. 

(Adapted from the Psalms) 

5 

Leader: Let us serve Jehovah* with gladness: 
People: Let us come before him with sin gin g, 
Leader: Know ye that Jehovah he is God: 

People : It is he that hath made us, and we are his. 
Leader: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving: 
People: And into his courts with praise. 

Leader: Give thanks unto him and bless his name: 

People: For Jehovah is good, his lovingkindness 
endureth forever. 

(Arranged from Psalm 100) 

6 

Leader: The eyes of all wait upon thee, 0 Lord: 

People: And thou givest them their meat in due 
season. 

Leader: Thou openest thine hand: 

People: And satisfiest the desire of every living 
thing. 

Leader: Be glad then ye children of Zion: 

People: Let us rejoice in the Lord our God. 

(Arranged from Psalm 145: 15-16; Joel 
2:23) 

*The words, “the Lord,” may be substituted for the word 
“Jehovah,” where that name is not in familiar usage. 
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7 

Leader: O be joyful in the Lord, all ye lands. 

People: Serve the Lord with gladness, 

And come before his presence with a song. 

Leader: Be ye sure that the Lord he is God: 

People: It is he that hath made us, and not we our¬ 
selves; 

We are his people and the sheep of his 
pasture. 

Leader: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 

And into his courts with praise. 

People: For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is ever¬ 
lasting; 

And his truth endureth from generation to 
generation. 

(From Psalm 100) 


B. Aspiration 

1 

Leader: I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help; 

People: My help cometh from the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth. 

Leader: The Lord will keep thee from all evil; he 
will keep thy soul. 

People: The Lord will keep thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth and forever¬ 
more. 

(From Psalm 121) 
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2 

Leader: Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord 
his trust: 

People: Mine eyes are unto thee, O God the Lord; 
in thee is my trust. 

Leader: Trust ye in the Lord forever: 

People: For in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength. 

Leader: I will trust and not be afraid: 

People: For the Lord Jehovah is my strength and 
my song. 

(Psalms 40: 4; 141: 8; Isaiah 26: 4; 12: 2) 
3 

Leader: Blessed is the man whose strength is in the 
Lord: 

People: In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 

Leader: For Jehovah is a sun and a shield: 

People: He will give grace and glory. 

Leader: No good thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. 

People: O Jehovah of hosts, blessed is the man that 
trusteth in thee! 

(Arranged from Psalm 84) 
ii 

The Worshiping Congregation 

As the congregation becomes more experienced in the 
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art of worship, vast resources of material are opened 
to it. The selections that may be used are not only 
longer and more elaborate, but they incorporate more 
of scriptural beauty and figurative expression. Perhaps 
they may include some of the same passages with which 
the group has become familiar in simpler forms, yet it 
is definitely more beautiful and expressive. 

The following selections w T ere arranged for general 
use throughout the year. While they are thematic, 
they readily adapt themselves to use with various simi¬ 
lar themes. They likewise express various tones. 
Quite often they may be used for special occasions or 
themes as well, as we shall indicate. 


A. Praise 


1 

Leader: Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, 

People: And all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. 

Leader: Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

People: And forget not all his benefits: 

Leader: Who forgiveth all thine iniquities. 

People: Who healeth all thy diseases; 

Leader: Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 

People: Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and 
tender mercies; 

Leader: Who satisfieth thy soul with good things. 

People: Bless the Lord, O my soul! 

(From Psalm 103) 
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2 

Leader: Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
lands: 

People: Serve the Lord with gladness, 

Come before his presence with singing. 

Leader: Know ye that the Lord, he is God: 

People: It is he that hath made us, and we are his; 

We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture. 

Leader: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 

And into his courts with praise: 

People: Give thanks unto him and bless his name. 

Leader: For the Lord is good; 

His lovingkindness endureth forever, 

People: And his faithfulness unto all generations. 

(Psalm 100) 

3 

Leader: I will sing of lovingkindness and justice: 

People: Unto thee, O Jehovah, will I sing praises. 

Leader: I will behave myself wisely in a perfect 
way: 

People: I will walk within my house with a perfect 
heart. 

Leader: For thou, 0 Jehovah, art very great: 

People: And thy lovingkindness is from everlasting 
to everlasting. 

Leader: Therefore, give thanks unto Jehovah and 
call upon his name: 
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People: We will sing praises unto him, and talk of 
his marvellous works. 

(Psalms 101: 1, 2; 104: 1; 103: 17; 105: 

1 , 2 ) 

4 

Leader: The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want: 

People: He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters; 

Leader: He restoreth my soul: 

People: He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 

Leader: Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

People: Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; 

Thou anointest my head with oil, 

My cup runneth over. 

Leader: Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
All the days of my life: 

People: And I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever. 

(Psalm 23) 

5 

(Thanksgiving) 

Leader: O give thanks unto Jehovah, call upon his 
name: 
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People: Make known among the people his doings. 
Leader: Sing unto him, sing praises unto him: 
People: Talk ye of all his marvellous works. 
Leader: Glory ye in his holy name: 

People: Let the heart of them rejoice that seek 
Jehovah. 

Leader: I will sing unto Jehovah as long as I live: 

People: I will sing praises to my God while I have 
any being. 

Leader: Let my meditation be sweet unto him: 
People: For I will rejoice evermore in my God. 

(Psalms 105:1-3; 104:33-34) 

6 

(New Year) 

Leader: Thy lovingkindness, O Lord, is in the 
heavens: 

People: Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the skies. 

Leader: Thy righteousness is like the great moun¬ 
tains: 

People: Thy judgments are a great deep. 

Leader: How precious is thy lovingkindness, O God: 

People: Therefore the children of men put their 
trust under the shadow of thy wings. 

Leader: For with thee is the fountain of life: 

People: And in thy light shall we see light. 

Leader: O continue thy lovingkindness unto them 
that love thee: 
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People: 


Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 


Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 


And thy righteousness to the upright in 
heart. 

(Psalm 36: 5-10) 


7 

(Advent) 

It is good to sing praises unto our God: 

For the Lord doth build up Jerusalem. 

The Lord looketh from heaven; 

He beholdeth all the sons of men. 

He healeth the broken in heart, 

And bindeth up their wounds. 

Let the people praise thee, O God: 

That thy ways may be known upon the 
earth, 

Thy saving grace among the nations. 
Therefore will we praise thee, O God: 

For thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
And govern wonderfully all the peoples of 
the earth. 

(From Psalms 147: 1-3; 33: 13; 67: 2-4) 


8 

(Anniversary) 

I will extol thee, my God, O King: 

And I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 
Great is Jehovah and greatly to be praised: 
His greatness is unsearchable. 
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Leader: One generation shall laud thy works to an¬ 
other: 

People: And shall declare thy mighty acts. 

Leader: They shall utter the memory of thy great 
goodness: 

People: And shall sing of thy righteousness. 

Leader: All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O 
Jehovah: 

People: And thy saints shall speak of the glory of 
thy kingdom. 

Leader: For thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom: 

People: And thy dominion endureth throughout all 
generations. 

(Arranged from Psalm 145: 1-13) 

9 

(Palm Sunday) 

Leader: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts: 

People: All the earth is full of his glory. 

Leader: Honor and majesty are before him, 

Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

People: Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 

Leader: He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord. 

People: Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 

Leader: And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors: 
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People: And the King of glory will come in. 

(Arranged from Isaiah 6:3; Psalms 96: 

6; 24:3,4, 7) 

Our list of calls to worship for general or frequent 
use includes not only those whose chief emphasis is 
praise, but also those which express man’s constant 
needs and aspirations. Selections which express man’s 
longing for God, his quest of Him through worship, his 
ever-present need of guidance, and his desire to serve 
may become a part of the worship service quite fre¬ 
quently. 

B. Aspiration 

1 

Leader: My soul waiteth in silence for God only: 

People: From him cometh my salvation. 

Leader: He is my high tower, I shall not be moved. 

People: Blessed be the Lord who daily beareth our 
burdens, even the God who is our salvation. 

Leader: So have I looked upon thee in the sanctuary: 

People: To see thy power and thy glory. 

Leader: Because thy lovingkindness is better than 
life, 

People: I will bless thee while thou givest life, 

And lift up my hands in thy name. 

(From Psalms 62: 1, 2; 68: 19; 63: 2-4) 

2 

Leader: Unto thee, O Jehovah, do I lift up my soul: 


People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 


Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 


Leader: 
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For thou art the God of my salvation. 

One thing have I asked of Jehovah, 

That will I seek after: 

That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah 
all the days of my life. 

For I would behold the beauty of Jehovah: 
And I would learn to walk in his ways. 

(From Psalms 25 and 27, adapted) 

3 

Surely Jehovah is in this place: 

This is none other than the house of God. 

I was glad when they said unto me: 

Come, let us go unto the house of the Lord. 
O come, let us worship and bow down: 

For Jehovah is our God and we are his 
people. 

Let us hear what God the Lord will speak: 
He will speak peace unto his people. 

He will teach us his ways: 

And we will walk in his paths. 

(Genesis 28: 16, 17; Psalms 122: 1; 95: 
6, 7; 85:8; Micah4: 2) 

4 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Jehovah 
of hosts: 
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People: My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the 
courts of Jehovah. 

Leader: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 

People: They will be still praising thee. 

Leader: Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee: 

People: In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 

Leader: For a day in thy house is better than a 
thousand: 

People: Jehovah is a sun and a shield; no good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk up¬ 
rightly. 


(Arranged from Psalm 84) 



Leader: O come, let us worship the Lord, our God: 
People: Let us worship him in the beauty of holi¬ 


ness. 


Leader: God is a Spirit; and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth. 

People: Create in us clean hearts, O God; and re¬ 
new a right spirit within us. 

Leader: Let us draw near with a true heart, in ful¬ 
ness of faith. 

People: Let the words of our mouths and the medi¬ 
tations of our hearts be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, our strength and our re¬ 
deemer. 


(From Psalms 96:9; 51:10; 19:14; 
John 4: 24; Hebrews 10: 22) 
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6 

(Rally Day) 

Leader: The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before him. 

People: I was glad when they said unto me, Come, 
let us go unto the house of the Lord. 

Leader: The hour cometh, and now is, when true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth. 

People: Create within us clean hearts, 0 God, and 
renew a right spirit within us. 

Leader: Seek ye the Lord while he may be found; 
call ye upon him while he is near. 

People: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise. 

Leader: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: 

People: The whole earth is full of his glory. 

(Habakkuk 2:20; Psalm 122:1; John 
4:23; Psalm 51:10; Isaiah 55:6; 
Psalm 100: 4; Isaiah 6:3) 

7 

(God’s Word) 

Leader: Blessed are they that are perfect in the way: 

People: Who walk in the law of Jehovah. 

Leader: Blessed are they that keep his testimonies: 

People: That seek him with the whole heart. 

Leader: Open thou mine eyes: 
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People: That I may behold the wondrous things of 
thy law. 

Leader: Teach me, O Jehovah, the way of thy 
statutes: 

People: Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy 
law. 

(From Psalm 119) 

8 

(Service; Confirmation) 

Leader: As the hart panteth after the water brooks: 

People: So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

Leader: My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God: 

People: When shall I come and appear before God? 

Leader: O send out thy light and thy truth: 

People: Let them lead me, let them bring me to thy 
holy hill. 

Leader: Then will I rejoice and be glad: 

People: And serve my God all the days of my life. 

(Psalms 42: 1, 2; 43: 3) 

9 

Leader: The Mighty One, God, Jehovah hath 
spoken: 

People: And called the earth from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down thereof. 

Leader: Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God 
hath shined forth. 
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People: Our God cometh and doth not keep silence. 

Leader: He calleth to the earth, that he may judge 
his people. 

People: Be merciful unto us, O God, and show us 
thy salvation. 

(Adapted from Psalm 50: 1-4) 

in 

Calls for Special Purposes 

The third group of selections are those which have 
been arranged for use on special holidays or festivals 
and for specific purposes. In the course of the year, 
the Christian Church observes a number of special 
days, both of ecclesiastical and secular origin. The 
Bible is indeed the “ Book of Life,” for hidden within 
its pages are gems of truth concerning every part of 
man’s existence. 

The inclusion of a selection in this group does not 
necessarily mean that the occasion indicated is the only 
time when it may be used; nor does it mean that the 
program builder must confine himself to material of a 
specific type on these festive days. As we have already 
noted, some of the selections which we have listed as 
general have a very specific message at certain seasons; 
and on the other hand, some of those which follow may 
be interpreted in several different ways and applied 
directly to various observances. 

There are several striking examples of this fact. For 
instance, immortality may be the theme for a Memorial 
Service, and it may also be the theme for Easter. Simi¬ 
larly, when we wish to emphasize missions, we may 
speak of “nations coming to the light,” while in an 
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Advent service we think of Christ as the “ light coming 
into the world.” In either case, some of the identical 
scriptural passages may be used, but with different ideas 
in mind. 

Patriotism and Peace 

1 

Leader: O Lord, show thy mercy upon us: 

People: And grant us thy salvation. 

Leader: O Lord, save our nation: 

People: And mercifully hear us when we call upon 
thee. 

Leader: Save thy people, 0 Lord, and bless thine 
inheritance: 

People: Govern them and lift them up forever. 

(Adapted from Psalm 85) 

2 

Leader: Seek the Lord in his strength; 

Seek his face forevermore: 

People: For the Lord is our defense, 

And the Holy One of Israel is our king. 

Leader: Lord, thou hast been favorable to our land: 
People: Quicken us that we may rejoice in thee. 

Leader: Speak peace unto us, O Lord; 

Speak peace unto us and all nations. 

People: So shall we be joyful, 

And walk in the light of thy countenance. 
(From Psalms 105, 89, 85, and others) 
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3 

Leader: Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of Jehovah, 

And to the house of the God of Jacob: 

People: And he will teach us of his ways, 

And we will walk in his paths. 

Leader: For out of Zion shall go forth the law: 
People: And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem. 
Leader: And he will judge between the peoples: 

People: And they shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares, 

And their spears into pruning hooks. 

Leader: Nation shall not lift up sword against na¬ 
tion: 

People: Neither shall they learn war any more. 

(Micah 4: 2, 3) 

4 

Leader: I love thee, O Jehovah, my strength: 

People: Jehovah is my rock and my fortress, and 
my deliverer; 

Leader: My God, my rock in whom I will take 
refuge: 

People: My shield and the horn of my salvation, my 
high tower. 

Leader: I will call upon Jehovah, who is worthy to 
be praised: 

People: So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 
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Leader: We will triumph in thy salvation: 

People: And in the name of our God will we set up 
our banners. 

Leader: Some trust in chariots and some in horses: 

People: But we will make mention of the name of 
Jehovah, our God. 

(Psalms 18:1-3; 20: 5-7) 

Missions (Advent) 

1 

Leader: I am the good shepherd. 

People: The good shepherd layeth down his life for 
the sheep. 

Leader: Other sheep have I, which are not of this 
fold: 

People: Them also must I bring, and they shall hear 
my voice. 

Leader: And there shall be one flock and one shep¬ 
herd. 

People: Go ye therefore into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. 

(John 10: 11, 16; Mark 16: 15) 

2 

Leader: Arise, shine, for thy light is come: 

People: And the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. 

Leader: For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth: 

People: And gross darkness the peoples. 
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Leader: But the Lord will arise upon thee: 

People: And his glory shall be seen of thee; 

Leader: And nations shall come to thy light: 

People: And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

(Isaiah 60: 1-3) 


Advent (Missions) 

1 

Leader: Arise, shine, for thy light is come: 

People: And the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee. 

Leader: And nations shall come to thy light: 

People: And kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

Leader: The Lord will be unto thee an everlasting 
light: 

People: And they shall call thee the city of the 
Lord, the Zion, the Holy One of Israel. 

Leader: And the ransomed of the Lord shall return 
and come with singing unto Zion: 

People: They shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away. 

(Arranged from Isaiah 60; Isaiah 51) 

2 

Leader: The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light: 

People: They that dwelt in the land of the shadow 
of death, on them hath the light shined. 
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Leader: Arise, shine, for thy light is come; and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee: 

People : For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. 

Leader: Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder: 

People: And his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fa¬ 
ther, Prince of Peace. 

(Arranged from Isaiah 60; John 3: 16; 

Isaiah 9:6) 


3 

Leader: O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, 

Get thee up on a high mountain, 

Lift up thy voice with strength, 

Lift it up, be not afraid. 

People: The Lord Jehovah will come as a mighty 
one. 

Leader: Every valley shall be exalted, 

Every mountain and hill shall be made low; 

People: The uneven places shall be made level, 

And the rough places a plain. 

Leader: Break forth into joy, 

Sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem: 
For the Lord hath comforted his people; 

He hath redeemed Jerusalem. 
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People: All the ends of the earth shall see the salva¬ 
tion of the Lord. 

(Isaiah 40: 9, 10,4; 52:9, 10) 


Leader: Lift up your heads, O ye gates: 

People: And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of glory will come in. 

Leader: Who is the King of glory? 

People: The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory. 

Leader: The voice of one that crieth: 

People: Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord! 

Leader: Every valley shall be exalted, 

People: And every mountain and hill shall be made 
low. 

Leader: The uneven shall be made level, 

And the rough places as a plain: 

People: And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed. 

Leader: For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: 

People: And his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fa¬ 
ther, Prince of Peace. 

(Psalm 24: 7,10; Isaiah 40: 3-5; 9: 6) 
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2 

Leader: God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish but have everlasting 
life. 

People: Thanks be to God for his unspeakable love. 

Leader: For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Won¬ 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace. 

People: Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 
(John 3:16; Isaiah 9:6; II Corinthians 
9:15) 

The three examples which follow are different in that 
they are arranged antiphonally, with the congregation’s 
response being sung rather than spoken. In such an 
arrangement, it is necessary that the melodies of the 
hymn responses be familiar, so that the singing may 
begin immediately, with only a chord from the accom¬ 
panist. On such a festive occasion as Christmas an 
arrangement of the call to worship in this fashion is 
very effective. 


3 

Leader: O magnify the Lord with me, 

And let us exalt his name together. 

(Psalm 34: 3) 
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Response: (Tune: Adeste Fideles .) 

O come, all ye faithful, 

Joyful and triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem; 

Come and behold Him, 

Born the King of Angels; 

O come let us adore Him, etc. 

Christ, the Lord. 

Leader: But when the fulness of the time came, God 
sent forth his Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law, that he might redeem them 
that were under the law, that we might re¬ 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

(Galatians 4: 4, 5) 


Response: (Tune: Mendelssohn.) 

Hark, the herald angels sing, 

“ Glory to the new-born King; 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled! ” 

Joyful all ye nations, rise, 

Join the triumph of the skies; 

With angelic hosts proclaim, 

“ Christ is born in Bethlehem! ” 

Hark, the herald angels sing, 

“ Glory to the new-born King! ” 

Leader: For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever¬ 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

(Isaiah 9:6) 
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Response: (Tune: Saint Louis.) 

How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is giv’n! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heav’n. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


4 

Leader: Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And the King of glory shall come in. 

(Psalm 24: 7) 

Response: (Tune: Antioch.) 

Joy to the world, the Lord is cornel 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare Him room, 

And heav’n and nature sing. 

Leader: Sing unto the Lord a new song, 

Declare his glory among the nations. 

(Psalm 96: 1,3) 

Response: (Tune: Carol.) 

It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 

“ Peace on the earth, good-will to men, 

From heav’n’s all-gracious King! ” 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 
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Leader: And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art in 
no wise least among the princes of Judah; 
for out of thee shall come forth a governor, 
who shall be shepherd of my people. 

(Micah 5:2) 

Response: (Tune: Saint Louis.) 

O Holy Child of Bethlehem, 

Descend to us, we pray! 

Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels, 

The great, glad tidings tell; 

O come to us, abide with us, 

Our Lord, Emmanuel. 

S 

Leader: And the Word became flesh and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld his glory, glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father; 
full of grace and truth. 

(John 1: 14) 

Response: (Tune: Waltham.) 

I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men. 

Leader: He was in the world, and the world was 
made through him, and the world knew 
him not. He came unto his own, and they 
that were his own received him not. 

(John 1:10,11) 
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Response: (Tune: Waltham.) 

And in despair I bowed my head, 

“ There is no peace on earth,” I said, 

“ For hate is strong and mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 

Leader: But as many as received him, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on his name. 

(John 1:12) 

Response: (Tune: Waltham .) 

Then pealed the bells more loud and deep, 

“ God is not dead, nor doth He sleep; 

The wrong shall fail, the right prevail 
With peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


Easter 


1 


Leader: I will extol thee, my God, O King; 

And I will bless thy name forever. 

People: For Jesus Christ is risen from the dead, 
And with him we too shall live. 


Leader: I know that my Redeemer livetht 

People: Therefore my heart is glad, 

And my glory rejoiceth. 

Leader: Sing unto the Lord a new song: 

People: Sing unto the Lord all the earth. 

(Psalms 145: 1; 16: 9; 96: 1; Job 19: 25) 
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2 

Leader: Sing unto the Lord a new song: 

People: Sing unto the Lord, all the earth! 

Leader: For great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised: 

People: Declare his glory among the nations; 

His marvellous works among all the people. 

Leader: For Jesus Christ is risen from the dead, 
And with him, we too shall live. 

People: Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(Psalms 96:1; 48:1; 96:3; I Corin¬ 
thians IS: 57) 

3 

Leader: Jehovah is my strength and my song: 

People: And he is become my salvation. 

Leader: The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in 
the tents of the righteous: 

People: For the right hand of Jehovah is exalted! 

Leader: I shall not die, but live: 

People: And declare the works of Jehovah. 

Leader: Open to me the gates of righteousness: 

People: I will enter into them and give thanks unto 
Jehovah! 


(Psalm 118: 14-19) 
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4 

Leader: Lo, the winter is past; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come. 

People: For, behold, I create new heavens and a 
new earth, and the former things shall not 
be remembered. 

Leader: The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad; and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as a rose. 

People: It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing. 

Leader: O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto 
the Lord all the earth! 

People: For Christ is risen from the dead, and with 
him we too shall live I 

(Song of Solomon 2: 11, 12; Isaiah 65: 

17; 35: 1, 2; Psalm 96: 1) 


5 

Leader: Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the 
earth; 

Make a loud noise, and rejoice and sing 
praise. 

People: Sing unto the Lord with a harp; 

With a harp and the voice of a psalm. 

Leader: With trumpets and sound of cornet 

Make a joyful noise before the Lord, the 
King. 
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People: For Jesus Christ is risen from the dead, 
And with him, we too shall live. 

(Arranged from Psalm 98: 4-6) 


Memorial 


1 


Leader: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations: 

People: Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world: 

Leader: Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou 
art God. 


People: Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
Leader: And thy glory upon their children. 

People: And let the favor of the Lord our God be 
upon us, 

Leader: And establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us: 

People: Yea, the work of our hands, establish thou it. 

(Psalm 90: 1,2, 16, 17) 


2 

Leader: Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 

People: The father of mercies and God of all com¬ 
fort. 

Leader: Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
from henceforth: 
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People: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow 
them. 

Leader: Thanks be to God: 

People: Who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(II Corinthians 1:3; Revelation 14: 13; 
I Corinthians 15: 57) 


3 

The Twenty-third Psalm, in unison. 


4 

Leader: Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: 

People: The Father of mercies, and God of all com¬ 
fort. 

Leader: For this is our God forever and ever: 

People: He will be our guide, even in death. 

Leader: The eternal God is thy dwelling place: 
People: And underneath are the everlasting arms. 

(II Corinthians 1:3; Psalm 48:14; 
Deuteronomy 33: 27) 

Baccalaureate 

1 

Leader: Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
People: And the man that getteth understanding. 
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Leader: For the value of it is greater than the value 
of silver and gold: 

People: Wisdom is more precious than rubies, and 
nothing can be compared to it. 

Leader: Then shalt thou understand and fear the 
Lord: 

People: And find the knowledge of God. 

Leader: The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom: 

People: And the knowledge of the Holy One is un¬ 
derstanding. 

(Arranged from Proverbs 3: 13-15; 9:10) 


2 

Leader: Preserve me, O God, for in thee do I take 
refuge. 

People: O my soul, thou hast said unto Jehovah, 
Thou art my Lord, I have no good beyond 
thee. 

Leader: Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance, 
thou maintainest my lot: 

People: The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places, 

Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 

Leader: I will bless Jehovah, who hath given me 
counsel: 

People: Yea, he instructeth me in the night seasons. 
Leader: I have set Jehovah before me always: 
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People: Because he is at my right hand, I shall not 
be moved. 

Leader: Thou wilt show me the path of life: 

People: In thy right hand there are pleasures for¬ 
evermore. 

(Arranged from Psalm 16) 

Pentecost 

1 

Leader: The hour cometh, and now is, when true 
worshipers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth. 

People: God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth. 

Leader : The Spirit of God dwelleth in you: 

People: The love of God hath been shed abroad in 
our hearts through the Holy Spirit which 
was given unto us. 

Leader: The Spirit of truth shall guide you unto all 
truth: 

People: He shall declare the things that are to come. 

(John 4:23, 24; Romans 8:9; 5:5; 

John 16:13) 

iv 

Non-Scriptural Material 

The content of the call to worship need not always 
be scriptural, even though the Bible offers our greatest 
source of appropriate material. The best in secular 
and extra-Biblical writing is valuable, and ought not to 
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be overlooked. There are occasions and themes which 
require such material for their greatest effectiveness. 
Not all consecrated souls lived in Bible times, nor was 
all inspired work done long ago; devout persons of 
every age, even our own, make contributions that are 
worthy vehicles through which to approach God. 

The first two examples which follow have been used 
again and again for this purpose. They are not Biblical, 
but they are simple, pertinent, and worshipful. 


1 

Consecration 

Leader: Blessed are they that hear the Word of God 
and keep it: 

People: Help us, our God, to keep our hands clean 
for Christian service. 

Leader: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God: 

People: Help us, our God, to shun all that is harmful 
to our minds, our bodies, and our souls. 

Leader: Blessed are the faithful, their reward shall 
be the crown of life: 

People: Help us, our God, to develop our talents 
and use them to honor thee. 

Hymnic Response: (Tune: Whittier) 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our fev’rish ways; 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 

In purer lives Thy service find, 

In deeper rev’rence praise. Amen. 
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2 

The Church 

(Used on occasions such as the Every Member 
Canvass.) 

Leader: Pray for the Church: 

People: Because it helps the culture of the spiritual 
self. 

Leader: Work for the Church: 

People: Because it gives man an agency by which 
to co-operate with God. 

Leader: Unite with the Church: 

People: Because it gives men a chance to work to¬ 
gether in building the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Leader: Come to the Church: 

People: Because in the days of trial and difficulty, 
we all need the fellowship that comes from 
mingling with other Christians. 

Hymnic Response: (Tune: St. Thomas) 

I love Thy Kingdom, Lord, 

The house of Thine abode, 

The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood. Amen. 


Certain occasions in the church school year likewise 
find us needing a call to worship that will adequately 
express the spirit of the service, and express it in a way 
that is simple enough for the entire group to under¬ 
stand. 
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Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 


People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 


Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 

People: 

Leader: 


3 

Children’s Day 

In the name of boys and girls everywhere, 
We worship Thee, O Lord. 

In the name of the boys and girls of our 
own church, who live and play and study 
with us every day, 

We worship Thee, 0 Lord. 

In the name of children everywhere, many 
of whom we have never seen, 

We worship Thee, 0 Lord. 

In the name of Him who said, “Let the 
little ones come unto me,” 

We come to Thee today. 

4 

Rally Day—Consecration 

In the spirit of those who through the years 
have given themselves unselfishly in the 
work of building our church school: 

We would enter into this fellowship of wor¬ 
ship, our Father. 

In memory of all who have searched for and 
given themselves in unselfish service for the 
Kingdom of God: 

We would worship in this hour, our Father. 

To the unfinished tasks that await our best 
efforts and most consecrated intelligence: 
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People: We would dedicate ourselves anew through 
this hour of worship. 

Poetry is always an inexhaustible stream from which 
we may draw spiritual refreshment. Frequently ma¬ 
terial of a poetic nature is appropriate and challenging 
as a means of calling the group into the experience of 
worship. Especially in the less formal worship of the 
church school, bits of poetry, well chosen and well 
read, may fulfill the purpose of the call more effectively 
than any other type of material. Even verse may some¬ 
times be used responsively, as in the following example: 


5 

Labor 

Leader: To each man is given a day and his work for 
the day; 

And once, and no more, he is given to travel 
this way. 

And woe if he flies from the task, whatever 
the odds; 

For the task is appointed to him on the 
scroll of the Gods. 

People: Yes, the task that is given to each man, no 
other can do; 

So the errand is waiting; it has waited 
through ages for you. 

—Edwin Markham.* 

Leader: Upon thy bended knees, thank God for 
work, 

* Reprinted by permission. 
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Work,—once man’s penance, now his high 
reward! 

People: For work to do and strength to do the work, 
We thank Thee, Lord. 

—John Oxenham.* 

Sometimes it is desirable to combine poetry and the 
scriptures, as in the example which follows: 


6 

The Word of God 

Leader: Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 

And light unto my path. 

(Psalm 119: 105) 

People: The Word of God shall guide my feet 
Wherever I may go; 

Leader: Thy word have I laid up in my heart 
That I might not sin against Thee. 

(Psalm 119: 11) 

People: The Word of God shall teach my heart 
The things it ought to know; 

Leader: The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 

But the Word of God remains forever. 

(Isaiah 40: 8) 

People: The Word of God shall make me strong, 
And bless me through my whole life long. 

These are but a few examples of the way in which 
non-Biblical selections may be used to call the con- 

*From Bees in Amber. Copyrighted by the American Tract 
Society, reprinted by permission. 
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gregation to worship. He who has been entrusted with 
the privilege of leading public worship will find many 
other ways of using them and many treasures from 
which to draw his material. 


VIII 


SPECIAL TYPES OF SERVICES 

T O the congregation that has been trained in the 
art of worship are opened new roads to religious 
expression which were not previously accessible. 
Special types of services may be developed to meet 
man’s age-old spiritual needs in ways that are poten¬ 
tially more helpful than were the older forms. The 
services which are included in the pages which follow 
are examples of how this may be done. Most of these 
services presuppose the use of some type of printed 
worship guide which enables the congregation to par¬ 
ticipate actively and follow without hesitancy, 

i 

The Use of the Confession of Faith 

The confession of faith is an essential part of man’s 
spiritual development. It has occupied a peculiar po¬ 
sition of importance in the formal worship of many 
communions, having become an established part of 
every formal order of worship. It is apparent, however, 
that the mere automatic repetition of the Apostles’ 
Creed does not make it a worship experience. It be¬ 
comes that only when it is actually a united confession 
of what the worshipers believe; as such, it strengthens 
their faith and deepens their sense of unity with God 
and their fellow worshipers. It is not essential that 

i37 
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every worship service include a formal confession of 
faith, but its use is frequently necessary and desirable. 
In every instance it is the problem of the program 
builder to incorporate it into the actual worship experi¬ 
ence of the occasion. 

The first three examples are special orders of wor¬ 
ship which lead up to the Apostles’ Creed. In each, it 
will be noted, there is a different emphasis. 

1 

Prelude 

Processional 

The Call to Worship: 

Leader: O come, let us worship and bow down: 
People: Let us kneel before the Lord, our Maker. 
Leader: O Lord, open Thou our lips: 

People: And our mouths shall show forth Thy 
praise. 

Response: (Tune: Kremser) 

We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator, 

In grateful devotion our tribute we bring; 

We lay it before Thee, we kneel and adore Thee, 
We bless Thy holy name, glad praises we bring. 

The Apostles’ Creed: (Unison) 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ, His only begotten Son, our Lord: 
Who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, 

Born of the Virgin Mary, 

Suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
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Was crucified, dead and buried; 

He descended into hell; 

The third day He arose again from the dead; 

He ascended into heaven and sitteth on 
The right hand of God, 

The Father Almighty, 

From thence He shall come to judge 
The quick and the dead; 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, 

The One Holy Universal Christian Church, 

The communion of saints, 

The forgiveness of sins, 

The resurrection of the body, 

And the life everlasting. Amen. 

The Gloria Patri: (Sung by the congregation) 

Glory be to the Father, 

And to the Son, 

And to the Holy Ghost: 

As it was in the beginning, 

Is now and ever shall be, 

World without end. Amen, Amen. 

The Invocation: 

Gracious God, in Thee we live and move and have 
our being. In Thy presence is fulness of joy. Break 
the spell which binds our minds. Purify our hearts 
that we may see Thee. Renew our inward life 
through the Unseen and the Eternal. Visit our spir¬ 
its and witness with them that we are Thy children. 
Amen. 
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2 

Prelude 

Processional 

The Call to Worship: 

Leader: Unto thee, O Jehovah, do I lift up my soul: 

People: For thou art the God of my salvation. 

Leader: One thing have I asked of Jehovah, that will 
I seek after: 

People: That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah 
all the days of my life. 

Leader: For I would behold the beauty of Jehovah: 

People: And I would learn to walk in his ways. 

Hymnic Response: (Tune: Neander) 

Now, my God, I come before Thee, 

Come Thou also down to me; 

Where we find Thee and adore Thee, 

There a heaven on earth must be: 

To my heart O enter Thou, 

Let it be Thy temple now. Amen. 

The Apostles’ Creed 
The Gloria Patri 
The Invocation: 

Holy, triune God, we thank Thee for this blessed 
privilege of singing praises to Thy name. Send unto 
us Thy spirit, that He might guide us into all truth. 
Quicken our aspirations, and increase our faith. 
Bless us in this hour of worship. Amen. 
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3 

Prelude 

Processional 

The Call to Worship: 

Leader: The Lord be with you: 

People: And with thy spirit. 

Leader: Lift up your hearts: 

People: We lift them up to the Lord. 

Hymnic Response: (Tune: Neander ) 

Open now Thy gates of beauty, 

Zion, let me enter there, 

Where my soul in joyful duty 
Waits for Him Who answers prayer: 

O how blessed is this place, 

Filled with solace, light and grace. Amen. 

The Apostles’ Creed 

The Gloria Patri 

Invocation: 

Eternal, Holy, Almighty God, whose name is Love; 
we are met in solemn company to seek Thy face. 
Light the flame upon the altar, call forth the incense 
of prayer, waken the song of praise, and manifest 
Thyself to all. Amen. 

Confession of faith need not always be clothed in the 
form and language of the Apostles’ Creed, however. 
Several examples of helpful confessions which have 
been used frequently as the call to worship follow: 
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4 

Leader: We believe that God is Spirit: 

People: They that worship Him must worship in 
spirit and in truth. 

Leader: We believe that God is Light: 

People: They that walk in the light have fellowship 
with Him and with one another. 

Leader: We believe that God is Love: 

People: Everyone that loveth is born of God and 
knoweth God. 

Leader: We believe that God is our Father: 

People: Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called 
children of God. 

Leader: We believe that God is Life: 

People: He that doeth the will of God abideth for¬ 
ever. 

Leader: We believe that God is Holy: 

People: Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts, 
all the earth is full of His glory. 

Hymnic Response: (Tune: Italian hymn) 

To the great One in Three 
The highest praises be 
Hence evermore; 

His sov’reign Majesty 
May we in glory see, 

And to eternity, 

Love and adore. Amen. 
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(Adapted from the “Korean Creed”) 

Leader: We believe in the One God: 

People: Maker and Ruler of all things, 

Father of all men, 

The source of all goodness and beauty, 
Truth and love. 

Leader: We believe in Jesus Christ: 

People: God manifest in the flesh, 

Our Teacher, Example, and Redeemer, 

The Saviour of the world. 

Leader: We believe in the Holy Spirit: 

People: God present with us for guidance, 

For comfort and for strength. 

Leader: We believe in the Word of God: 

People: The sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
Leader: We believe in the Church: 

People: The fellowship for worship and for service 
Of all who are united with the living Lord. 

Leader: We believe in the forgiveness of sin: 

People: The final triumph of righteousness, 

And the life everlasting. 

6 

Leader: To us there is one God, the Father: 

People: Of whom are all things, and we unto Him; 
Leader: And one Lord, Jesus Christ: 
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People: Through Whom are all things, and we 
through Him: 

Leader: Who was manifested in the flesh, 

People: And justified in the spirit; 

Leader: Seen of angels; preached among the na¬ 
tions; 

People: Believed on in the world, and received up 
in glory; 

Leader: And one Spirit of Truth, proceeding from 
the Father: 

People: Bearing witness of Christ, guiding us unto 
all truth; 

Leader: Declaring unto us the things that are to 
come: 

People: Bearing witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. 


7 

Unison Confession of Faith: 

We believe in God the Father, infinite in Wisdom, 
Power and Love, whose mercy is over all His works, 
and whose will is ever directed to His children’s 
good. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son 
of Man, the gift of the Father’s unfailing grace, the 
ground of our hope and the promise of our deliver¬ 
ance from sin and death. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit as the divine pres¬ 
ence in our lives, whereby we are kept in perpetual 
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remembrance of the truth of Christ, and find strength 
and help in the time of need. 

We believe that this faith should manifest itself 
in the service of love as set forth in the example of 
our blessed Lord, to the end that the Kingdom of 
God may come upon the earth. Amen.* 


11 

The Confession of Sin 

The confession of sin, with its allied counterparts, 
repentance, forgiveness, and longing for grace, has al¬ 
ways been an important aspect of the Christian religion. 
While it is recognized as essential to man’s spiritual 
development, Protestant worship sometimes tends to 
overlook its importance. Because confession is so es¬ 
sential a part of man’s religious experience, it should 
be included in his worship more frequently than just 
in the Communion Service. 

The special order which follows is one that was de¬ 
veloped to meet this specific need, and one that has 
been used repeatedly as a part of the regular Sunday 
worship service. 

Prelude 

Processional 

The Call to Worship 

Hymnic Response 

The Invocation 

Hymn 

* From the Book of Common Worship , edited by Huckle and 
Thirkield. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 
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The Call to Repentance: (Minister) 

Dearly beloved, the scripture moveth us to ac¬ 
knowledge and confess our sins before Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, with an humble, lowly, peni¬ 
tent, and obedient heart; to the end that we may 
obtain forgiveness, by his infinite goodness and 
mercy. Wherefore I pray and beseech you, as many 
as are here present, to accompany me with a pure 
heart and an humble voice unto the throne of heav¬ 
enly grace, confessing as follows: 

The Confession of Sin: (Unison) 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we acknowl¬ 
edge before Thee our many sins and transgressions. 
We are deeply sorry for our mistakes and for our 
disobedience, and humbly ask Thy forgiveness. Help 
us to turn away from sin and evil and to follow after 
goodness and holiness, for the sake of Thy dear Son, 
our Saviour. Amen. 

Hymnic Response: 

Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

The Assurance of Pardon: (Minister) 

Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
as snow, though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wool. The Almighty God, our heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, who of His great mercy hath promised forgive¬ 
ness of sins to all those who with hearty repentance 
and true faith turn unto Him, have mercy upon you; 
pardon and deliver you from all your sins; confirm 
and strengthen you in all goodness and bring you 
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to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

Hymnic Response: 

Just as I am, Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down; 

Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come. 

Prayer: 

Lord, we thank Thee for this blessed privilege of 
worshiping Thee. We thank Thee for Thy great love 
to us, the love that spared not even the only begotten 
Son, but gave Him up for our sakes, in order that our 
sins might be forgiven and we might have fellowship 
with Thee. We pray that in this hour Thou would’st 
show Thyself to us. We have come to Thee, come 
Thou to us, in order that the burden of living may be 
lifted, and our sighing changed to a hymn of praise . 
Thy goodness is over all Thy works, Thy loving¬ 
kindness over all created things. Help us to become 
conscious of Thee, to recognize Thee in whatsoever 
guise, in whatsoever event Thou dost come unto us. 
Grant that all the experiences of life might serve to 
draw us closer to Thee, and that the glory of this life 
might be but the prelude of the glory of the life to 
come. As we go about our daily tasks and partici¬ 
pate in the life of the community, may we always be 
conscious of Thee, and willing to live so that we re¬ 
flect Thy holy life. May we ever be aware of our 
dependence upon Thee. Be with Thy children 
wherever they may be gathered together in Thy 
name. Bless their worship, hear their prayers, 
strengthen their faith. Grant unto them and to us 
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all the privilege of some day worshiping Thee in 
heaven. We ask in the name of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


hi 

The Communion Service 

Christian worship should reach its highest fulfillment 
in the observance of the sacrament of Holy Communion. 
That this does not always happen is not entirely the 
fault of man, but rather of a ministry which assumes 
upon his theological conceptions. To many people, 
Communion is not an act of worship, but the discharg¬ 
ing of a once-a-year obligation, the nature of which is 
concealed in superstition. 

The occasional incorporation of the sacrament into a 
regular worship service, the entire program of which is 
built around the theme of Communion in one or an¬ 
other of its aspects, not only vitalizes the celebration 
of the Sacrament and imbues it with a practical sig¬ 
nificance, but educates the participants more adequately 
to share in this supreme worship experience at other 
times as well. 

For generations, most Protestant denominations have 
looked upon certain times in the ecclesiastical year as 
Communion seasons, and the tendency today to estab¬ 
lish a new church year more closely associated with 
modern church observances likewise provides for such 
seasons. The example which we have included as an 
illustration of the type of service to which we have re¬ 
ferred is one that has been profitably used (with varia¬ 
tions) at the beginning of the year’s activity in the 
fall, and on the first Sunday in the New Year. Every 
worshiper is asked to follow the order of worship; those 
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who do not desire to commune do not partake of the 
elements as they are served in the pews. 

Prelude 
Processional 
Invocation: (Unison) 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee, 
and worthily magnify Thy Holy Name, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

OR 

Eternal God, our Maker and our Lord; Giver of 
all grace; from whom every good gift cometh, and 
who pourest Thy Spirit upon all who seek Thee: de¬ 
liver us, when we draw nigh to Thee, from coldness 
of heart and wanderings of mind; that with steadfast 
thought and pure affections we may worship Thee in 
spirit and in truth, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

Hymn 

Prayer 

Anthem 

Scripture Lesson 
Offertory 

Consecration of Offering 
Hymn 

Meditation (Sermon) 

Communion Anthem 
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The Call to Repentance 
The Confession: * 

Minister: Almighty God, Spirit of Purity and Grace, 
whose forgiveness is never far from the 
contrite heart, hear our confessions of sin, 
and have mercy upon us. For all the evil 
of our lives; for our many refusals to heed 
Thy call to better things; for our indolence 
and unfaithfulness: 

People: Have mercy upon us, O God, and forgive. 

Minister: For the words of unjust anger and bitter¬ 
ness which have escaped our lips; for the 
strifes and separations which we have in¬ 
flamed and aided, and for all our sinful 
neglect to bring peace and good will among 
men: 

People: Have mercy upon us, O God, and forgive. 

Minister: For our fretful suffering of wrong; for 
vindictive passions cherished; for our in¬ 
tolerance, injustice, and uncharitableness; 
for our readiness to blame and our want 
of thoughtfulness, patience, kindness, and 
sympathy in our social relations: 

People: Have mercy upon us, O God, and forgive. 

Minister: For all the goodness of life which we have 
received thanklessly; for the strength 
which we have wasted; for the gifts we 
have not used; for the opportunities neg¬ 
lected; for all the beauty of this fair world 

* The Confession and the Prayer of Personal Consecration are 
from the Book of Common Worship, edited by Huckle & Thir- 
kield, published by E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 
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and the love of human hearts which have 
passed before us, and which, in our 
thoughtlessness, we have not received as 
from Thee: 

People: Have mercy upon us, O God, and forgive. 

Minister: For the counsels of Thy word which have 
spoken to us vainly; for the grace and 
truth of Thy beloved Son which we have 
slighted; for the pleadings of the Spirit to 
which we have not hearkened; for the ex¬ 
ample and speech of the true and good 
which have failed to make us worthier 
children of Thine; for all the monitions 
of time and the hereafter which have not 
made us more serious, earnest, gentle, pure 
and rich in faith and charity: 

People: Have mercy upon us, O God, and forgive. 

Minister: O God, whose nature and property is ever 
to have mercy and to forgive, receive our 
humble petitions; and let the overwhelm¬ 
ing boundlessness of Thy great mercy 
loose us from our sins; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The Lord’s Prayer (Unison) 

The Assurance of Pardon 
The Words of Institution 
Hymnic Response: (Lamm Gottes ) 

Christ, Thou blest Redeemer, 

Thou hast borne our sins away; 

Lord, we adore Thee; 

Christ, Thou blessed Saviour, 
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Thou hast made our spirits whole; 

Lord, we adore Thee; 

Christ, Thou blessed Master, 

Thou hast called us to Thy heart; 

Bless us, we implore Thee. Amen. 

The Invitation 

The Communion 

Prayer of Personal Consecration: (Unison) 

Grant, O loving Father, that in this holy medita¬ 
tion and communion I may be strengthened for daily 
service. Help me to live as I pray; help me to keep 
the vows which today I have renewed before Thee. 
May 1 strive more than I have ever done to live 
closer to conscience and to the holy light of the Re¬ 
deemer’s life. Bind me to Thyself in faithful obe¬ 
dience, and bind me to all my fellow men in 
helpfulness and peace and love. In the strength 
which this hour I have received, may I live and act 
as becomes a disciple of Jesus, my Lord and Saviour. 
Amen. 

Benediction 

Silent Prayer 

POSTLUDE 


IV 

Reconsecration Service 

The need for consecration to the tasks that have been 
assumed and for reconsecration to the vows and ideals 
that have been accepted as the goals for man’s striving 
should be recognized in the cycle of public worship. 
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While all effective worship challenges man’s will and 
calls for a decision, definite commitments are not only 
helpful but essential to his personal growth in service 
to the Kingdom of God. There are seasons in the 
church year which naturally lend themselves to services 
of reconsecration, for example, the beginning of the 
year’s activities. Sometimes it is desirable that this 
element be a part of a Communion Service; sometimes 
it is incorporated into a less formal order of worship. 
The litanies of consecration which follow have been 
effective for this purpose. When they become a part 
of a Reconsecration Communion Service, they are in¬ 
serted immediately after the Communion, and just be¬ 
fore the prayer of personal consecration. In any other 
type of reconsecration service, they are the logical 
climax to the worship, representing a united statement 
of purpose and high resolve. 


1 

Leader: To the preaching of the good tidings of 
salvation: 

People: We consecrate our gifts. 

Leader: To the teaching of the Jesus Way of Life: 

People: We consecrate our time. 

Leader: To the healing of broken bodies and the 
soothing of fevered minds: 

People: We consecrate our acts. 

Leader: To the leading of every little child to the 
knowledge of the love of Christ: 

People: We consecrate our talents. 
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Leader: To the caring for helpless age, and the relief 
of all who look to us for help: 

People: We consecrate our strength. 

Leader: To the evangelization of the community, 
and the building of the Kingdom of God: 

People: We consecrate our wealth, our efforts, and 
our lives. 

2 

Leader: For the high privilege of being followers of 
Thine, and coworkers together with Thee: 

People: We give Thee thanks, O Lord, and ask Thy 
favor upon us. 

Leader: For the eternal truth of Thy word, which we 
are called upon to interpret in our daily 
life: 

People: We give Thee thanks, O God, and pray that 
it may ever be a lamp unto our feet, and a 
light unto our path. 

Leader: For the high visions and noble ideals which 
we gain through our comradeship with Thee 
and which make life fruitful and happy: 

People: We offer grateful praise, O Lord, and pray 
that the vision may never dim, nor the ideals 
lose their power to inspire and strengthen 
us. 

Leader: For the Church of Christ which is our spiri¬ 
tual home on earth, and which prepares us 
for the Church triumphant: 

People: We bless Thy name, O God, and pray that 
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we may be diligent to uphold her honor and 
advance her ministry. 

Leader: For the acceptance of our lives and service, 
in the knowledge that we can do all things 
through Him who strengtheneth us: 

People: We give Thee thanks, O Lord, and pray 
that we may be kept teachable by Thy 
spirit, unto the day of our promotion into 
the eternal kingdom of Thy love and light, 
where we shall dwell with Thee in the land 
of perfect day. Amen. 

v 

Dedications 

No equipment should be added to the sanctuary in 
which men worship without an appropriate dedication 
to the service of the Lord. Entire volumes have been 
published containing various types of dedicatory serv¬ 
ices, and yet it frequently happens that we are unable to 
find the type of litany that we desire, and must arrange 
one of our own. The occasion that inspired our two il¬ 
lustrations was a joint dedicatory service for new light 
fixtures and new pulpit Bibles. In like manner, the 
program builder may compose dedicatory litanies for 
any purpose that may be required. 

1 

Dedication of a Pulpit Bible 

Leader: To the reading, teaching and preaching of 
Thy word in purity, truth and power: 

People: We dedicate this Bible. 
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Leader: To the bringing of the Word of Comfort to 
the distressed: 

People: We dedicate this Bible. 

Leader: To the bringing of the Word of Guidance to 
the undecided: 

People: We dedicate this Bible. 

Leader: To the bringing of the Word of Admonition 
to the erring: 

People: We dedicate this Bible. 

Leader: To the preaching of the Jesus Way of living 
fruitfully in this world: 

People: We dedicate this Bible. 

The Prayer of Dedication: (Unison) 

Most merciful God, our heavenly Father, in Whom 
dwelleth all fullness of light and wisdom, we thank 
Thee for Thy precious gift, the Holy Scriptures, that 
can make us wise unto salvation. Thy Word, O 
God, endureth forever. Let it continue to be our 
Comfort in trouble’s night, our Guide in confusing 
times, our Strength in hours of temptation, and our 
Incentive for the building of Thy Kingdom. Amen. 

2 

Dedication of Lights 

Leader: To the beautifying of this House of Wor¬ 
ship: 

People: We dedicate these lights. 

Leader: To the glory of Him who dwelleth in light 
unapproachable: 
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People: We dedicate these lights. 

Leader: To the honor of Him who came to be the 
Light of the World: 

People: We dedicate these lights. 

Leader: To the service of Him who comes to bring 
light to our darkened souls: 

People: We dedicate these lights. 



Prayer of Dedication: (Unison) 

O Thou who art our Light, grant us seeing eyes 
and a receptive spirit. May we be drawn to this, 
Thy House of Worship, because we have here the 
light of life. We pray that our lives may reflect 
some of the glory and splendor that comes to us here. 
May the light that goes out from Thy house attract 
the people, that they may learn to walk in Thy paths. 
Amen. 


VI 

The Thematic Service 


Very few of us realize the potentialities of the Bible 
as a source book for Christian worship; nor do we take 
advantage of its many possibilities in this respect. 
There are many, many ways in which the scriptures 
may be used to make God real to those who worship 
Him. The program builder who discovers and uses this 
inexhaustible source to the greatest advantage must 
himself be an explorer. 

Scriptural citations need not always be used intact, 
as they are found in the Bible. In the previous chapter 
we found that many of the calls to worship suggested 
were not in their original sequence. The examples 
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which are included in this section show how the Holy 
Scriptures may be used thematically. The first two 
illustrations are scripture mosaics: they are composed 
of brief scriptural passages found in various parts of 
the Bible, which, when arranged in the desired pattern, 
create a progressive interpretation of the theme. 

1 

The Light of the World 

Leader: The Lord is my light and my salvation, 
whom shall I fear? 

People: The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid? 

Leader: One thing have I asked of the Lord, that 
will I seek after: 

People: That I may dwell in the House of the Lord 
all the days of my life; 

Leader: To behold the beauty of the Lord, 

People: And to inquire in his temple. 

Leader: Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path: 

People: The entrance of thy word giveth light, it 
giveth understanding to the simple. 

Leader: The people which sat in darkness saw a 
great light: 

People: And to them that sat in the region and 
shadow of death, to them did light spring 
up. 

Leader: For in him was life, and the life was the 
light of men: 
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People: That was the true light, even the light 
which lighteth every man, coming into the 
world. 


Peace 

Leader: Let us hear what God the Lord will speak: 

People: He will speak peace unto his people. 

Leader: Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel: 

People: I am the Lord thy God. . . . Oh, that thou 
hadst hearkened to my voice. 

Leader: Then had thy peace been as a river, 

People: And thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea. 

Leader: God hath made of one blood every nation 
of men: 

People: He will judge between the nations, and de¬ 
cide concerning many peoples; 

Leader: And they shall beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks: 

People: Nation shall not lift up sword against na¬ 
tion; neither shall they learn war any more. 

Both of the previous examples are rather simple in 
form, and mosaics of their type may be used in the 
ordinary worship service, either responsively or when 
read by the leader. Regardless of the method in which 
they are used, however, such a selection is but one item 
in the service as a whole. 
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There are times, however, when the thematic inter¬ 
pretation may form the main body of the program, and 
when every other item is incidental to it. This is true 
in the examples which follow. Each of them illustrates 
the use of Biblical material in developing a program 
that is definitely thematic. 


3 

The general theme of the service from which the first 
example was taken is “The Quest for Vision.” The 
items in the program which preceded and followed all 
contributed to the effectiveness of this thematic scrip¬ 
tural interpretation. 

The Visions and Calls of the Prophets 

Prophets of all ages have caught their most lofty 
visions of God’s great dream, and their own call to 
adventure in its realization, in the silences. 

God called Moses from his humble task of shep¬ 
herding, and spoke to him in the serenity of a burn¬ 
ing bush: 

Read: Exodus 3: 1-4 

To the boy Samuel the call came in the quietness 
of the night, when everyone else was sleeping: 

Read: I Samuel 3: 1-10 

In the stillness of the night God appeared to Solo¬ 
mon, and Solomon caught a vision of the supreme 
value of wisdom: 

Read: II Chronicles 1: 7-10 

Fleeing from the wrath of Queen Jezebel, after he 
had slain the prophets of Baal, disheartened and dis¬ 
couraged, Elijah sought refuge in a cave in the wil¬ 
derness—and there found a vision of God, not in the 
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wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in a 
still, small voice: 

Read: I Kings 19: 9-13 

And so it was with greatest of them all, the Christ: 

“ When he was overweary, he would go 
Apart from all, to some high secret place 
Where he could be alone with God awhile, 

And there find full recharging for the soul, 

And heartening for the work God willed for him.” 

—John Oxenham.* 

His Gospel is a Gospel of vision—vision of the 
possibilities of man. His life was filled with seasons 
of quiet meditation and communion with His Father, 
and in those hours His great dreams were born. It 
was on such a quiet withdrawal from the world that 
the profound experience of the Transfiguration took 
place: 

Read: Luke 9: 28-36 
Prayer Hymn: 

Whittier’s Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 
4 

Theme: Following Vision with Service 

(This service follows the experience of the young 
prophet, Isaiah, in the Temple.) 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.” 

The Vision 

Scripture: Isaiah 6: 1-3 

“In the year that king Uzziah died, I saw the 

♦From Bees in Amber, copyrighted by the American Tract So¬ 
ciety, reprinted by permission. 
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Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up; 
and his train filled the temple. Above him stood 
the seraphim: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” 

Solo Response: “ The Lord is in His Holy Temple ” 
The Confession and Forgiveness 


Scripture: Isaiah 6: 4-7 

“And the foundations of the thresholds shook 
at the voice of him that cried, and the house was 
filled with smoke. Then said I, Woe is me! for 
I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of un¬ 
clean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, 
Jehovah of hosts. 

“Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, hav¬ 
ing a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with tongs from off the altar: and he touched 
my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and 
thy sin forgiven.” 

Solo Response: “Temper My Spirit, O Lord,” 

Untermeyer * 


The Call and Decision 


Scripture: Isaiah 6: 8 

“And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? 

“ Then I said, Here am I; send me.” 

* Musical scores for these familiar poems may be found in the 
Hymnal for American Youth. 
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Solo Response: “To Every Man There Openeth,” 

Oxenham * 


Meditation: “Following Vision with Service,” 

(Leader) 


S 


Theme: Exploring the Book 0 } Books 

Leader’s Introduction: 

Our Bible has been called “a progressive 
revelation of God.” It is the record of the 
search of a nation for the Unseen Power which 
controlled its destiny. Through their laws, 
their poetry, their philosophy, their prophecy, 
and their oratory, we learn to know the He¬ 
brews and the Hebrew mind as it reaches out, 
over the centuries, for Jehovah. From the 
primitive conceptions of a God of wrath and 
vengeance, all-mighty, all-powerful, and awe¬ 
inspiring, grows the New Testament conception 
of a God of love, with the supreme revelation 
in the person of Jesus. 

Today we would make a short trip of ex¬ 
ploration into this Book of books, comparing 
some of the primitive ideas of religious duty 
with the sublime interpretations of the Master, 
as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount. 

I. The Mosaic Law Says: Thou shalt not kill, and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of judg¬ 
ment. 


But Jesus Says: Whosoever is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of judgment. . . . 
If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
* See footnote on opposite page. 
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altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift 
before the altar and go thy way, first be recon¬ 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. 

Hymn Response: * 

(Tune: Proclamation or Lanherne) 
Love thyself last, Look near, behold thy duty, 
To those who walk beside thee down life’s road; 
Make glad their days by little acts of beauty, 
And help them bear the burden of earth’s load. 

II. The Mosaic Law Says: If any harm follow, then 
give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn¬ 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. 

But Jesus Says: Resist not him that is evil; but 
whosoever smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
would compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
two. Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow, turn not away. 

Hymn Response: 

Love thyself last, look far and find the stranger 
Who staggers ’neath his sin and his despair; 

Go lend a hand and lead him out of danger, 
To heights where he may see the world is fair. 

III. The Mosaic Law Says: When thou shalt vow a 
vow unto Jehovah thy God, thou shalt not be 

* Hymn “ Love Thyself Last ” from Poems of Power by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, published by W. B. Conkey Company, reprinted 
by permission. 
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slack to pay it; for Jehovah thy God will surely 
require it of thee. But if thou shalt forbear to 
vow, it shall be no sin in thee. 

But Jesus Says: Swear not at all; neither by 
the heaven, for it is the throne of God; nor by 
the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; nor 
by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, 
for thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your speech be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of 
the evil one. 

Hymn Response: 

Love thyself last. The vastnesses above thee 
Are filled with spirit forces, strong and pure; 
And fervently these faithful friends shall love 
thee; 

Keep thy watch over others and endure. 

IV. The Mosaic Law Says: Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother . . . thou shalt surely rebuke thy 
neighbor, and not bear sin because of him. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy. 

But Jesus Says: Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you, that ye may be 
sons of your Father: for he maketh his sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye? do not 
even the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more than oth¬ 
ers? do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 
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therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. 

Hymn Response: 

Love thyself last; and thou shalt grow in spirit 
To see, to hear, to know and understand. 

The message of the stars, lo, thou shalt hear it, 
And all God’s joys shall be at thy command. 

Prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we are grateful for 
the sensitive souls of ages past, who learned 
Thy will and set it in writing for the enrich¬ 
ment of the lives of their fellow men. We 
thank Thee that many of the sublime truths 
are couched in beautiful language that quick¬ 
ens us to action. Give us, we pray, adven¬ 
turous spirits, that we ourselves may explore 
Thy book, discover the treasures hidden there, 
and. learn to walk in Thy way of love. May 
the great eternal truths which have stood the 
test of the centuries challenge us today, and 
compel us to follow in the footsteps of the 
Master. We ask it in His name. Amen. 

Services of the aforementioned type will seldom be 
used in the formal worship of the church, but in the 
less formal worship of the church school they are very 
effective as well as educational. The thematic service 
can, and frequently does, make use of nonscriptural 
material, both prose and poetry. The failure of so 
many to recognize the worship possibilities of the 
Bible, however, is unfortunate. Secular resources may 
be exhausted, but the drama of salvation as recorded 
in the scriptures is always fresh and vital. 

Still another example of the use of the scriptures is 
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found in the following antiphonal service which may be 
used on Easter. The story of the resurrection is told 
through the scripture passages, and reiterated through 
the hymn verses which are sung by the congregation. 
There are two hymns, the verses of which are readily 
adaptable to this order—“Crown Him with Many 
Crowns” by Matthew Bridges and the Phillips Brooks 
hymn, “ God Hath Sent His Angels.” 

6 

Antiphons of the Resurrection 
The Prophecies: 

“Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. And they made his grave 
with the wicked, and with a rich man in his death; 
although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” 

(Isaiah S3: 4, S, 9) 

“The right hand of Jehovah is exalted; the right 
hand of Jehovah doeth valiantly. I shall not die, but 
live, and declare the works of Jehovah. I will give 
thanks unto thee; for thou hast answered me and art 
become my salvation. The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner. This is 
Jehovah’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. This 
is the day which Jehovah hath made; we will rejoice 
and be glad in it.” 


(Psalm 118: 16, 17, 21-24) 
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“And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only be¬ 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. For 
God so loved the world that he gave his only be¬ 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

(John 1: 14; 3:16) 

Hymn Response 

The Crucified Jesus: 

“ And they came unto the place which is called Gol¬ 
gotha, that is to say, the place of a Skull, there they 
crucified him. And when even was come, there came 
a rich man from Arimathsea, named Joseph, who also 
himself was Jesus’ disciple; this man went to Pilate 
and asked for the body of Jesus. Then Pilate com¬ 
manded it to be given up. And Joseph took the body 
and wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in 
his own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock: and he rolled a great stone to the door of the 
tomb, and departed. Now on the morrow, which is 
the day after the Preparation, the chief priests and 
the Pharisees were gathered together unto Pilate, 
saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said 
while he was yet alive, After three days I rise again. 
Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure 
until the third day, lest haply his disciples come and 
steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead: and the last error will be worse than 
the first. Pilate said unto them, Ye have a guard; go 
make it as sure as ye can. So they went and made 
the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, the guard being 
with them.” 


(Matthew 27: 33, 57-60, 62-66) 
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Hymn Response 
The Risen Lord: 

“ And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought 
spices, that they might come and anoint him. And 
very early on the first day of the week, they come to 
the tomb when the sun was risen. And they were 
saying among themselves, Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the tomb? and looking up, 
they see that the stone is rolled back; for it was ex¬ 
ceeding great. And entering into the tomb they saw 
a young man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a 
white robe; and they were amazed. And he saith 
unto them, Be not amazed; ye seek Jesus, the Naza- 
rene, who hath been crucified: he is risen; he is not 
here: behold the place where they laid him! But 
go, tell his disciples and Peter, He goeth before you 
into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you. And they went out, and fled from the tomb; 
for trembling and astonishment had come upon them: 
and they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid. Now when he was risen early on the first 
day of the week, he appeared first to Mary Magda¬ 
lene, from whom he had cast out seven demons. 
She went and told them that had been with him, as 
they mourned and wept. And they, when they heard 
that he was alive, and had been seen of her, disbe¬ 
lieved. And after these things he was manifested in 
another form to two of them, as they walked, on 
their way into the country. And they went away 
and told it unto the rest; neither believed they them. 
And afterward he was manifested unto the eleven 
themselves, as they sat at meat; and he upbraided 
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them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, be¬ 
cause they believed not them that had seen him after 
he was risen.” 

(Mark 16: 1-14) 

Hymn Response 
The Victorious Christ: 

“Now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the 
firstfruits of them that are asleep. Behold, I tell 
you a mystery: We all shall not sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in a twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor¬ 
tality. But when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on im¬ 
mortality, then shall come to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
The sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is the 
law; but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(I Corinthians IS: 20, 51-57) 

Hymn Response 
Prayer 


vn 

The Service of Giving 

We have already discussed at length the use of the 
offering as an element in the worship of the congrega¬ 
tion. The time-honored methods of blessing the gifts 
often fail to strike a responsive chord, spiritually, in the 
hearts and lives of the people, and many directors of 
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worship have found that the personal participation of 
the giver himself in the service of consecration helps 
him to gain a new sense of his relationship to God, and 
his responsibility for the building of the Kingdom. 
The most popular method of securing such participation 
is in the singing of a consecration hymn. Whether this 
is done as the gifts are brought to the altar, or follow¬ 
ing the spoken prayer of consecration, depends partly 
upon the arrangement of the church and the mechanical 
method of receiving the offerings, and partly upon the 
leader’s personal preference. Among those most fre¬ 
quently used are the following: 

1 

(Tune: Shumanti) 

We give Thee but Thine own, 

Whate’er the gift may be. 

All that we have is Thine alone, 

A trust, 0 Lord, from Thee. Amen. 

2 

(Tune: Pentecost) 

All things are Thine, no gift have we, 

Lord of all gifts, to offer Thee; 

And hence with grateful hearts today, 

Thine own before Thy feet we lay. Amen. 

3 

(Tune: Galilee ) 

Grant us, Lord, the grace of giving 
With a spirit, large and free, 
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That ourselves and all our living 
We may offer unto Thee. Amen. 

4 

(Tune: Bread of Life ) 

Father, we bring to Thee 
Gifts of our love, 

Wilt Thou accept them now 
As Thine above? 

Thou hast so freely given 
All that we need, 

Our gifts and hearts and lives 
Are Thine indeed. Amen. 

5 

(Tune: Canonbury ) 

Bless Thou the gifts our hands have brought, 
Bless Thou the work our hearts have planned; 

Ours is the faith, the will, the thought, 

The rest, O God, is in Thy hand. Amen. 

vm 

In Conclusion 

It has been the purpose of these chapters to be sug¬ 
gestive rather than exhaustive. The foregoing materials 
are merely examples of the many roads of religious 
expression that are open to the leader who is willing to 
spend the time, the thought, and the effort in building 
worship programs that will more adequately meet the 
needs of modern living. 

The genius of Protestantism lies in its ability to re- 
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cast old forms, making them vital for today; and in its 
ability to create new forms which will better satisfy 
the hungry soul. “Therefore,” in the words of the 
Master Himself, “every scribe who hath been made a 
disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old” (Matthew 13: 52). 
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